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OcT. 1 


All Aboard That’s Going Aboard 


An Editorial 


Three Wise Men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a tub. 

If the tub had been stronger, 
My tale had been longer. 


ON’T sneer at this gem 
from Mother Goose, 
gentle reader, especially if 
you’re a future Scholastic 
Awards entrant. Those four 
short verses are the essence of art. They tell an entire 
story, without wasting one syllable. Anyone can un- 
derstand the plot. They paint a picture for us which 
we have no trouble in visualizing. They even leave 
room for further thought. Why, if those three men 
were wise, did they choose a leaky tub? Why a tub at 
all? Were they pursued by some relentless fate which 
forced them to such a reckless course? Would they 
have been in greater danger if they had stayed 
ashore? Was there nothing else but a tub handy to 
take them to sea? There’s some sleuthing could be 
done about the streets of Gotham to solve the mys- 
tery. 

But let’s leave the sleuthing to the sleuths, the art 
to the critics, and consider only the moral of the tale. 
Don’t go to sea in a leaky tub, if you’re wise. Now 
we're not talking in riddles, although we may be 
leaning on a parable to make a point. The point is 
this, you’ve got until March 18, 1939, to build yourself 
a strong boat. In other words, if you’re intending to 
try for one of the Scholastic Awards next spring, 
now’s the time to get going. You’ve got six months 
ahead of you in which to write or paint or carve or 
compose that masterpiece. If you’re ambitious you'll 
turn out a lot of stuff in those six months. Some will 
be bad, some will be indifferent, some will be good. 
And maybe one or two will be very, very good in- 
deed. And those very good ones will be the vessel in 
which you will trust yourself on the sea of competi- 
tion. Don’t forget that many thousand other craft are 
setting out too, some of them pretty sturdy. 


No creative worker is equally good all the time, 
but all practice is to the good. Oh, yes, we know it’s 
discouraging to turn out an effort that hasn’t got that 
certain, necessary something. (The French call it 
je ne sais quoi, and American slang calls it umph.) 


But if you keep on following the gleam, you'll be. 


more apt to bask in its glow than if you say it’s 
spinach. Only spoiled children call it spinach, which 
is just a modern way of saying sour grapes. 

And now we'll let you in on a trade secret. Most 
Scholastic Awards winners in the past have been 
those far-sighted people who’ve done the most work 
and had a lot to choose from. Time after time Awards 
winners in poetry have also sent in essays or short 
stories. Sometimes all three. And those who were 
good in painting have often been good in handicrafts. 
Here’s another trade secret. Perhaps one reason why 
they won was because they had learned to use the 
tools of their trade. Their work contained the fine 
qualities of technical skill as well as imagination. 
How did they learn to use the tools? Why, by using 
them. Don’t tell us you’ve heard it before, but prac- 
tice really does make perfect. No one ever produced 
a masterpiece without going through the motions 
many times. We wouldn’t go so far as to say that you 
can do without the guidance and instruction of wise 
teachers. But no teacher will ever make a star of you 
unless you practice twinkling by yourself. 


We feel another bit of advice struggling for ex- 
pression. On pages 33 to 43 of this issue are all the 
Rules and Regulations for the 1939 Scholastic 
Awards. Those rules, strange as it may seem, were 
not made to be broken. That’s a fact. They may not 
be the very best or the easiest rules in the world, 
but you can take them or leave them. If you leave 
them you’ll save time and trouble by giving up the 
whole idea of Scholastic Awards right now. 

If you take them, you’ve made the first step toward 
the finest experience you ever had. And we wish you 
all the luck in the world! 
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With Malice Toward Some 


America’s Unofficial Ambassador, 


Margaret Halsey, 


Watches an English Fox Hunt and Pulls for the Fox 


Margaret Halsey lived in England last year and while she was 
there she kept a diary. Now the diary, published under the 
title, With Malice Toward Some (Simon and Schuster), is 
keeping her (which is what happens when you write a best- 
seller). The book is full of witty cracks and shrewd observa- 
tions about noble and hoary English institutions and iradi- 
tions such as English weather, hats, cooking, shoes, tea-parties, 
scenery, and weather again. The excerpt we are giving you 
waggishly describes all that tally-ho business of the fox-hunt. 


HE careless assumption of 

English novelists that a per- 

son who can read at all must 
ipso facto be familiar with the pro- 
cedures of hunting has always fallen 
on barren ground so far as I am con- 
cerned. To me, a hunt is merely a 
rapid procession consisting of first a 
fox, then a group of intelligent dogs, 
and lastly a concourse of rather less 
intelligent people. From Mrs. Wad- 
hams, however, I learn that a cover 
is a piece of woodland about the size 
of a large pasture. Drawing it means 
introducing therein a pack of fox- 
hounds who run around and paw and 
sniff and snort and make themselves 
as objectionable as creatures can who 
come by it instinctively. The fox, if 
there is a fox, then takes to his heels 
(thereby bringing a regrettable but 
necessary element of common sense 
into the proceedings). 

The cover having been drawn, and 
having produced a fugitive quarry, 
the pack goes off pell-mell after the 
fox, and the riders, who are called 
the field, go after the pack. A furious 
hegira is had by all. The foxhounds 
work entirely by smell, so sometimes 
the fox can “steal away’ from the 
cover unobserved or, if he is being 
chased, can suddenly contrive not to 
smell very much, so that the pack 
loses the scent and the fox gets away. 
In this case the huntsmen cheerfully 
shrug their shoulders and if there is 
time, they go and draw another cov- 
er. If the pack does not lose the scent, 
the whole assemblage belts along for 
twelve or fifteen miles. What hap- 
pens then I do not know. I suppose 
suddenly they all find themselves on 
a Tiffany Christmas card. 

General and Mrs. Burton called for 
me this morning and we drove to the 
neighboring village of Compton Re- 
gis, where the Yeobridge Pack was 
meeting. Leaving the car in a narrow 
lane, we walked to the public square. 
In the center of the square about 
thirty people were stamping around 
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on horseback. Nearly half were wo- 
men, many of whom—including Mrs. 
Wadhams—rode sidesaddle. A mas- 
sive wedge of skirt covered the side- 
saddles from waist to ankle and they 
appeared to be sticking to the horse’s 
floating ribs by some interesting com- 
bination of centrifugal force and 
capillary action. 

The square was solidly lined with 
children, shopkeepers, grooms, and 
retired military men who conversed 
in short, cryptic barks with General 
Burton. Against this fringe of human- 
ity horses plunged and reared until 


PUBL) 


English novels, are hunting coats al- 
ways mentioned as being pink? Is 
this one of the more flamboyant ex- 
amples of British restraint? One of 
the Redcoats bestrode a horse which 
was submerged to the knees in a 
swirling mass of dogs. The dogs, dirty 
white with large black and brown 
spots, had ears like old pillowcases. 
Curiously enough, though they were 
never still, they kept solidly together, 
so that they all moved as a unit, but 
slowly and wiggling at the edges, like 
an amoeba. 

The riders tightened their girths. 
Another Redcoat took up a collection 
—to pay the farmers, the General 
said, for any wire that got broken by 
the huntsmen. I said humbly that I 
should have thought it would be the 
huntsmen that got broken by the 
wire, but the General only answered, 
“Yes yes,” as if I were wasting his 
time with trivialities. 

There was a perpetual stir in the 
square, but nothing seemed to be go- 
ing to happen, so after a few moments 
I ventured to ask who pays for the 
dogs. 

“Hounds,” corrected Mrs. Burton 
kindly. 


I thought at least half the onlookers 
would be trampled to death. But this 
frightful prospect did not seem to 
disturb them, and they even appeared 
to enjoy having hoofs down their 
necks. Three of the huntsmen were 
wearing white breeches, brilliant red 
coats and black velvet caps. Why, in 


“NEVER call them dogs,” said the 
General. 

I opened my mouth to re-phrase 
the question and a horse backed into 
it. I flung myself behind the General. 
“Take it away,” I said. The General 
gave the horse a familiar poke in the 
buttocks. “Won’t hurt you,” he re- 
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marked Casually over his shoulder. 
I resumed my place again. Mrs. Bur- 
ton patted my arm and the General 
began to explain some of the funda- 
mentals of the hunt. One of the local 
gentry keeps the hounds and either 
hunts them himself—in which case 
he is an M.F.H.—or pays a Master to 
hunt them for him. In either case, he 
hires in addition two or three 
“whips,” who, like the Master, wear 
red coats and who take up collections 
and watch for the fox when he comes 
out of the cover. Those of the neigh- 
boring gentry who can afford to keep 
horses, pay an annual subscription to 
the owner of the pack—three pounds 
in Yeobridge, where the country is 
hilly; ten pounds in the Midland 
Counties, which are flat and fashion- 
able. 

At this point a big brown barrel 
moved into my range of vision and I 
looked up and saw two forefeet and 
a flushed Mammoth Cave of a mouth 
suspended in the air directly over my 
head. “Killed in a hunting accident,” 
I thought, while the horse pawed at 
my temples. “It will make a nice 
high-class obituary.” I had a momen- 
tary flash of a smiling red-faced man 
twenty feet above me who did not 
seem to know or care that he was 
about to indulge in man-slaughter. 
Then the horse shrewdly realized 
that he could not climb a tree, be- 
cause there was no tree there, and he 
came resignedly back to his normal 
posture—clearing my cheek in the 
process by an eighth of an inch. 

“You were saying... ?” Iremarked 
faintly to the General, and Mrs. Bur- 
ton looked at me proudly. 

Further explanations were pre- 
vented by a great clatter of hoofs as 
the Master swept out of the square 
on a carpet of hounds, and the field 
rattled after him. We followed on 
foot. In less than three minutes the 
field was out of sight. This made the 
whole business seem pointless, but 
the General is not one to be inter- 
ested in girlish misgivings, so I said 
nothing. At the edge of the village 
we came to a hill which I estimated 
roughly to be three miles high and 
which rose at an angle of ninety de- 
grees. The General pointed to the top. 
“Ought to be able to see from there,” 
he said. I looked at him to see if he 
were joking and found that he was 
already fifty feet ahead of me. We 
climbed. The road was six inches 
deep in mud and would have given 
pause to a drunken marine in a cater- 
pillar tractor. A fine rain began to 
fall. 

“Hey,” I called to the General. “It’s 
raining.” 

“Good thing,” he said, looking 
back. ‘Keeps the scent down.” 

By the time we reached the sum- 


mit my legs felt like a mess of spa- 
ghetti, but the grass was soaking wet 
and there was no place to sit down. 
Below us in the valley the field waited 
at some distance from the cover, 
while the Master and the whips pa- 
trolled the edges. A chorus of mellow 


howls arose from the woods. ‘““They’ve 


found the scent,” said Mrs. Burton. I 
was surprised at the melodiousness of 
the sound. In the ordinary way, it 
would not occur to me to look for 
madrigals from fifty dogs in a state of 
expectant agitation, but the noise 
that came up from the valley had a 
musical tenor quality and was like 
the clamor of bells. 

We had a long wait. The rain con- 
tinued with unassuming persistence 
and in a little while we all looked like 
something that had gotten tangled up 
in a paddle wheel. Anyone coming 
along, at that point, with a cup of cof- 
fee and a sandwich could have had 
me drudging for him for the rest of 


poe 
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MARGARET HALSEY 


Margaret Halsey, whose book, With 
Malice Toward Some, we vote the fun- 
niest book of the year, was born (1910) 
and grew up in Yonkers, New York. She 
started school at the early age of four 
and. found herself in high school when 
she was twelve—much younger than her 
classmates. “I ought,” says Miss Halsey 
in commenting on this crisis, “to have 
been unhappy, but I wasn’t. It was very 
lax of me.” 

In 1926 she entered Skidmore Col- 
lege where she got the reputation of a 
wit and wrote a column for the Skid- 
more News called Skidmoronia. Then 
she got a job as a stenographer in a 
bank, which she hated. After that came 
another job as dictaphone operator in 
a real estate company, which she 
loathed. Then happily she got a job in 
the editorial department of Simon and 
Schuster (the publishers), where she 
clearly should have been all along, ex- 
cept that she didn’t stay. Instead, she 
married the boss’s brother and sailed 
with him to England on an exchange 
professorship. With Malice Toward Some 
is the diary Miss Halsey kept during that 
European year. 


my life. The General said that since 
it was the first meet of the year, the 
fox was probably a young one which 
had never been hunted before and did 
not know that he was supposed to 
run. After several seasons a fox 
grows so polite that he turns around 
and says “Yoo-hoo” to the pack 
whenever they lose the scent, but in 
his first season he is apt to be a little 
gauche. 

The Master and one of the whips 
were conferring and in a minute or 
two the whip rode into the woods, 
apparently to slip the fox a note from 
the Rules Committee. Whatever he 
meant to do, he did it successfully, 
for the next moment three foxes 
burst out of the cover. The peaceful 
little valley boiled like a battle scene. 
One of the foxes tore across the fields 
and nearly knocked down two small 
boys who were standing in a public 
footpath surveying the proceedings, 
The boys screamed lustily. The sec- 
ond fox raced toward a neighboring 
farm, and all the farm people (who 
had been watching the hunt) started 
scrambling up haylofts and trees and 
chimneys trying to see where he went 
and howling “Tallyho!” (presuma- 
bly) with every second breath. The 
third fugitive whizzed past the Mas- 
ter and went up toward the brow of 
the hill opposite us, the hounds pelt- 
ing after him. The Master roared out 
an infuriated “Tallyho!” and blew 
maniacally on a little horn. But the 
field had deserted him. 

The General was writhing. 
“Sheep!” he agonized. And the Mas- 
ter’s fox was indeed flickering up the 
hill, headed for a flock of sheep, the 
hounds after him, the Master after 
the hounds, and the rest of the field 
belatedly spurring toward the bot- 
tom of the hill. The fox flashed 
through the sheep and I lost track of 
him. The hounds stopped short when 
-hey got to the sheep and began snuff- 
ing fruitlessly around like a man try- 
ing to find a stamp in a hurry when 
his wife is away. “It spoils the scent,” 
Mrs. Burton said, “if he runs through 
sheep.” The field surged up the hill. 
Suddenly the hounds picked up the 
trail again. They gave tongue and 
were off over the crest of the hill, the 
riders after them. 

“May as well go home,” said the 
General sadly. “Can’t see anything 
more.” 

It seemed to me an anticlimactic 
end to the business, but I was glad 
to call it a day. I was so thoroughly 
wet that I almost flowed down the 
hill and I wondered if I would have 
to keep on going till I reached my 
own level. 

“What happens,” I asked the Gen- 
eral, “when the hounds catch up with 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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Don’t Talk to Actors 
A Short Story in Letters 
By Patricia Collinge 


From Miss Jane Brasset, Cedarhurst, 
Long Island, to Miss Ellen Loame, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
June 10 

Exten! I’m going to dramatic school! 
I can’t believe it’s true but it is, and 
you'll never guess why, but Mother 
met an actress and found she didn’t 
have horns and a tail! Her name is 
Elizabeth Abbott and Mother had tea 
with her twice before she even knew 
she was an actress, so you can imagine 
what she is like. Very quiet and quite 
old, about thirty. Anyway, Mother 
told her all about how I want to act 
and Miss Abbott said it was better to 
let me get it out of my system before 
it turned in and poisoned me, or some- 
thing, and she told Mother about this 


‘dramatic school, and Mother saw the 


people who run it, who are friends of 
Miss Abbott, and Mother says they are 
Quite Nice, and so I’m going. I start 
the first of July and I can’t believe it. 
Lovingly, 
JANE 


Dearest ELLEN, June 14 

I knew you would be surprised, I’m 
still practically unconscious myself. 
No, Ellen, the school isn’t in New 
York; it’s in Lockraft, Massachusetts, 
and it is open in July because it is part 
of the summer theater there. It is run 
by a Mrs. Amy Hill and then it is sort 
of supervised by a Mr. Harold Millson 
who runs the theater. The school is in a 
big barn right near the theater and 
the students are allowed to watch re- 
hearsals of the real plays to study how 
it’s done, and sometimes they are al- 
lowed to be crowds or off-stage noises 
in the real plays, and sometimes Miss 
Abbott (Mother’s actress) says they 
get small parts to play! I had a talk 
with her about it all and told her how 
I was really serious and not going on 
the stage just for fun, and she said 
that she supposed she ought to try 
to discourage me but she knew it 
wouldn’t do any good, so just to work 
hard. And then she said, “And don’t 
fall in love with the first actor you 
meet.” And I said that I wasn’t inter- 
ested in actors that way, and she said 
of course not, but you never could tell, 
and to wait till I had met at least two. 
I don’t know why she said that, be- 
cause I never even thought of the act- 
ors. I am only interested in my career. 

Lovingly, 
JANE 


From Miss Elizabeth Abbott, New 
York, New York, to Mr. Harold Mill- 


In a weak moment I recommended 
one Jane Brasset, seventeen, to your 
school. I have always sworn that I 
would not raise a finger to put anyone 
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on the stage, but there was something 
about her. And now I am feeling re- 
sponsible. Her family, who think prac- 
tically nothing of the theater, for some 
reason trust me, and who am I to let 
them down? So if you see her around 
will you say a kind word to her, and 
if anything goes wrong will you let 
me know? Not that much could, but 
if she gets measles or anything, will 
you send me a word? 
ELIZABETH 


ELIZABETH, MY PET, June 17 


Now what time do I 
have for going around 
saying kind words to the 
students? However, I 
have told Amy Hill to 
keep an extra eye on her. 
Will that do? Amy Hill 
directs the school. I direct 
the theater. You remem- 
ber. 

Affectionately, 
HAROLD 


June 19 
My pal! I knew I could 
count on you. 
ELIZABETH 


From Jane Brasset to 
Ellen Loame 

Sunday 
Dearest ELLEN, 


Well, I am _ actually 
here, but I wish you could 
have seen me getting off! 
T had to practically prom- 
ise Mother not to look at 
an actor. You would think 
to meet an actor was a 
Fate Worse than Death 
or something, the way 
everyone goes on. 

Mother couldn’t take 
me to the train so Aunt 
Susan drove me in and 
you can imagine what 
that was like. Even when 
the train started she ran 
down the platform shout- 
ing last warnings. 

When I was trying to 
put my overnight bag in 
the rack the man in the 
next chair helped me and 
I suppose Mother would 
be wild but we got to 
talking though it was 
really all right because 
he was sort of old and 
very nice. I explained 
that I was an actress or 


He said what did I mean, 
and I said that I meant he 
had tried to ruin my scene 
and maybe my career. 


going to be and he was terribly ex- 
cited. Well, he only said, “Is that so?” 
but he said it very intensely. So then 
he asked me about Aunt Susan be- 
cause he had noticed her, as who 
wouldn’t, and I told him all about the 
family. We talked about acting and I 
told him my views about living your 
part and he was very interested, and 
then we got to Lockraft, so I said, 
“Good-by,” and he said, “Don’t be too 
sure,” and he got off too. But he drove 
away with a man with red hair and 
then a woman.came up and it was Mrs. 
Hill who directs the school, and she 
drove me here where I am to live. 
It is a sort of boarding-house and 
there are ten students here, but no real 
actors. The actors live by themselves, 
and some of them take houses if they 
are staying all summer. They are 
called the resident company and then 
a different star comes every week. 
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Well, then Mrs. Hill introduced me to 
the others and then she took me up to 
my room and sort of talked. She told 
me that classes are from nine to four 
every day, but that after four we are 
free and she said she hoped I would 
make friends in the student group and 
that while there was no actual rule 
about it, the school preferred that the 
students did not mingle with the resi- 
dent company, except as their duties 
dictated. In other words, “Don’t talk 
to actors,” again! 

Tomorrow I'll be actually starting 
my career and oh, Ellen, I can hardly 
wait. 

JANE 
Dearest ELLEN, Sunday again 

I just mailed you a letter but I had 
to write again to tell you what has 
happened. After supper we all walked 
down to the town which is about three 
shops and a drugstore and very pretty 
with trees, but no movies. So we went 
in to have a soda and I stopped at the 
magazine rack and a voice said, “Good 
evening, actress,” and it was the man 
on the train. So I explained that I 
wouldn’t be an actress till nine tomor- 
row morning, and just then Mrs. Hill 
came in. And she gave us a sort of 
funny look and the man said, “Hello 
there, Amy.” So she stopped and said, 
“I see you have met Miss Brasset.” 
And he said, “Yes indeed. I know her 
Aunt Susan.” And I didn’t know what 
to say, so when Mrs. Hill went on I 
said, “Good-by,” and he said I was an 
incurable optimist, and sort of smiled 
ambiguously, and when I went over 
to the others they were all staring, and 
one of the girls said, sort of quoting, 
“The school prefers that the students 
do not mingle with the resident com- 


y. 

And Ellen, the man on the train is 
one of the company. His name is Gar- 
land Graves. Well, of course I pretend- 
ed I knew and sort of laughed it off, 
but imagine, Ellen, all that time on the 
train I had been talking to an actor 
and never even knew it, so it just 
shows how silly it all is because I had 
been with him for practically hours 
and never even thought of falling in 
love with him. 

JANE 


Dearest ELLEN, July 3 

Many thanks for your letter. I 
couldn’t write you about my acting 
because so far I haven’t done any. Mrs. 
Hill says that even to walk across the 
stage requires complete coordination, 
so for the past week I have been get- 
ting coordinated and also learning how 
to relax, which is not so easy as it 
sounds, and one gir] relaxed so hard 
she fainted. 

The first day after class I thought I 
would go down to the theater which is 
just down the hill from the barn, and 
study the rehearsal of the real play 
which is opening next week. There is 
a side door to the theater up some 
steps, which leads right into the audi- 
torium. So I went in that way and into 
the theater and sat down to watch, and 
there they all were up on the stage 


I explained that I was an actress or going 
to be and he was terribly excited. 


reading from their parts and it was 
terribly thrilling until the leading ac- 
tress suddenly looked out front (that 
means into the audience, Ellen) and 
stopped reading, and looked at me. 
And then she said something to a man 
sitting down in the front row and he 
turned and looked at me, and it was 
the man who had met Mr. Graves at 
the train, and he got up and came over 
to me and asked me if I wanted to see 
someone or. what, and I said that I 
had just come in to watch the rehear- 
sal, and he said that was splendid and 
who was I? So I explained that I was 
an actress from the school and he said 
that was splendid too, but that the stu- 
dents had to have permission te attend 
a rehearsal. And then he walked 
over and opened the door, and so 
I had to go out. I had to walk right 
across the theater with everyone 
watching, and it was awful, and I tried 
to relax and coordinate but I was a 
little stiff from learning how and I sort 
of stumbled and Mr. Millson put out 
his hand to help me, but I just looked 
at him. So then he smiled in a horrid 
way and said what was my name, and 
I said Jane Brasset, and he said, “Oh 
dear, and I promised to be kind,” 
which made no sense at all. 

And then the door opened and Mr. 
Graves came out! And he sat down 
beside me and said how did I like 
the theatre, and I said that having 
just been thrown out of it I was hardly 
in a position to judge, and he laughed 
and said that if I really wanted to 
study the rehearsals maybe he could 
arrange it and that he would always 
be ready to help me, and that if I liked 
he would help me with my acting too. 

Lovingly, 
JANE 


Dear ELLEN, July 21 

I don’t know what you are so ex- 
cited about, I am not interested in Mr. 
Graves that way. I am only interested 
in my work and that is all. And Mr. 
Graves has been helping me with it by 
getting Mr. Millson to let me watch 


him rehearse and letting me hear him 
when he is learning his parts, and 
everyone here is just like you and al] 
agog. I told Mrs. Hill that Mr. Graves 
is only helping me with my acting and 
she said that was fine, but that he had 
acting to do too, and helping the stu- 
dents took his mind off it. And then 
she said that Mr. Graves had helped 
the students before and that it didn’t 
seem to work out very well. But I said 
that probably they weren’t really seri- 
ous the way I am. No one understands, 
You think I am in love with Mr. 
Graves! I merely think that he is won- 
derful to be so kind, and he has the 
most wonderful voice, and I wish you 
could see him act, though he is not a 
romantic actor as you think, but a 
comedian. Like Alfred Lunt. What we 
call high comedy. And he is wonderful. 


JANE 
From Elizabeth Abbott to Harold 
Millson August 4 


Yes, dear, I know you are busy, but 
have you had a chance to notice Jane 
Brasset yet? How is she doing? Any 
sign of measles yet? ELIZABETH 


August 5 
Measles, dear Elizabeth, would be a 
relief. I'll let Amy Hill tell you. 
Harowp 


From Amy Hill to Elizabeth Abbott 
‘Dear ELIZABETH, August 6 
I'm terribly glad you wired. I was 
on the point of writing you about Jane 
Brasset. The truth is that we have a 
situation on our hands in the shape 
of Jane and Garland Graves. You 
know our Garland so I need not eluci- 
date. Usually harmless and perfectly 
easy to dispose of, but this time it is 
not so simple, as he appears to have 
gathered that the Brassets are the 
Brassets, and it would seem that his 
intentions are honorable, and that is 
serious. I am all for shipping Jane 
home with a polite explanation that 
she is not progressing rapidly enough. 
I have done everything else that I 
can think of in the way of warning 
Jane. The child is hopelessly infatu- 
ated and also her Art is invetved! Gar- 
land, she says, is going to make her a 
great actress. If I notify her family 
it will involve explanations and scenes 
and so on, bad for the school morale 
and everyone concerned, and also I 
am really seriously afraid that at the 
first hint of such a thing Jane would 
simply elope with him. What can we 
do? 
Very sincerely, 
Amy Hr 


My pear Amy, August 7 
I am so very glad you wrote to me 
before approaching the Brassets. They 
are not really sympathetic to the idea 
of Jane’s going on the stage and while 
the child may have no talent whatever 
I think she ought to have a fair chance 
to find out. ‘ 
You can’t influence Jane. That is 
clear. So how about getting at her 
through Garland? He is an actor first, 
last and always. I have played with 
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him and‘I know that he will tolerate 
nothing that interferes with his per- 
formance. He is a good actor, but once 
on the stage, if his own mother spoiled 
a point for him he would tear her limb 
from limb. 

Now—can’t Harold put Jane in a 
play with him? You know how an in- 


experienced actor can ruin the best 


lines written by not letting the feed 
lines be heard, or moving at the wrong 
time, or not waiting for laughs. There- 
fore, think what a raw beginner could 
do! Give Jane a chance to do those 


" things to Garland and he will tear her 


into little pieces. She will be a very 
unhappy and disillusioned little girl 
but I think you will hear no more 
about an elopement. 
Sincerely and sympathetically, 
ELIZABETH ABBOTT 


From Jane Brasset to Ellen Loame 

4 August 10 
I can hardly write—what do you 
think? I’m going to act in a real play, 
can you believe it? I’m ready to die 
of excitement. And, Ellen, after all I 
said love has really come at last and 
it is Mr. Graves and it is wonderful 
and marvelous and we are going to act 
together always. I know I said I would 
never marry, but an actor is different, 
because look at Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. But everyone has been very 
queer about it, and Mrs. Hill has even 
said things to me against Garry (that’s 
Mr. Graves) but I have paid no atten- 
tion. He is wonderful, and nothing 
could ever change me. I would marry 
him now only maybe I had better let 
the family see him before they start 
screaming, though of course it won’t 
matter if they do, because I will have 
Grandfather’s money next year and 
we are going to produce our own play. 
But you can imagine how surprised 
I was when Mrs. Hill said that Mr. 
Millson was putting me in the play 
next week. Because he has certainly 
never done anything to encourage me. 
And to think, Ellen, I am going to act 
with Garry. It’s all too miraculous. 

JANE 


Dar.inG ELLEN, August 12 

It has started and we are rehearsing. 
I haven’t a very big part, but to have 
any part, to be on a stage! I am to be 
an Irish housemaid and I have a scene 
with Garry alone. In fact that is all I 
have, it is a sort of a comedy scene, I 
mean, I think he is the new chauffeur 
and talk to him like that and tell him 
things about the family, and then it 
turns out that he is really a guest and 
I have given away a lot of things I 
shouldn’t. And it comes in the last act 
and helps clear up the plot. 

Garry is thrilled that I am in the 
play and he hasn’t actually said so but 
I can’t help thinking he arranged it. 
He has told me a lot of things to help 
me already, like how to stand perfect- 
ly still while he is speaking and how 
to wait for laughs. He says this is very 
Important and will be very effective 
for my own part. And how to look at 
him and not at the audience. Some- 
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‘times I have to turn my back to do 


this, but he says that is really subtle 
acting. 
Mother and father are coming to see 


the play. . 
Lovingly, 
JANE 


Dearest ELLEN: August 15 
It was lovely of you to want to come 
to see the opening, but the reason I 
wired you not to is because I would 
rather you waited till I have played 
it a few times. I wired the family too. 
Because the truth is, Ellen, that though 
it seemed so easy at first the last few 
days have been awful and I don’t 
know what to do. I can’t sound Irish 
for one thing and I try and try but it 
just sounds terrible. Though no one 
has said anything, but I almost wish 
they would. Mr. Millson tells the other 
actors, even the star, how to do things, 
but he does not tell me anything. I 
suppose because he knows that Garry 
is teaching me. Everyone else seems 
to know just what they are doing and 
why, but I feel so lifeless and helpless, 
though Garry says that is perfectly 
natural. I also feel all stiff and wooden 
though Garry says I am fine. He is so 
patient when I don’t understand what 
he wants me to do. The dress rehearsal 
is tomorrow night and all the students 
will be out front, Mrs. Hill and every- 


wit 


PATRICIA COLLINGE 


This lovely lady is Patricia Collinge, 
Dublin-born actress and author. She has 
been connected with the theater in one 
capacity or another ever since she ap- 
peared at the Garrick in London at the 
age of ten. Since then she has appeared 
in many a Broadway success all the way 
from Pollyanna (in which she created 
the title role) to Ibsen and Schnitzler. 
Since she retired from acting three years 
ago Miss Collinge has written many arti- 
cles and stories about the stage for The 
New Yorker, Stage Magazine, and Vanity 
Fair. Her play, Dame Nature, adapted 
from the French, opens use season for 
the Theatre Guild this month. 


‘one and, Ellen, I’m. scared. I’m ready 
to die. Don’t ever tell that I felt like 
this but I just had to tell someone. 

JANE 


ELLEN, August 17 or 18 
It’s nearly two o’clock in the morn- 
ing but I just had to write you all 
about tonight. Or last night as this: is 
really Tuesday morning, I’m still in a 
state. Well anyway, Ellen. I was just 
crazy before the opening. I couldn’t 
keep stiil, so I went for a walk by my- 
self. And I walked and walked and 
thought about the performance and 
about how awful I felt, and all of a 
sudden I knew what was the matter. 
I had forgotten all about living my 
part, Ellen, and I realized that prob- 
ably that was why I felt so wooden. 
So I began to think about this house- 
maid I was playing, and what sort of 
person she would be in real life, and 
I remembered that Irish girl Bridget 
we used to have who used to drive 
Mother crazy, and I began to think 
about how she spoke and everything. 
And then suddenly the part began to 
seem funny to me, and then I saw that 
that was another thing the matter, that 
we should both be funny in the scene. 


I just had time to swallow some din- 
ner and get to the theater. Then finally 
it was my cue and I went on and, 
Ellen, I can’t tell you what it was like. 
I wasn’t nervous, I just sort of felt on 
air and I kept thinking of Bridget and 
when I spoke I sounded exactly like 
her, and, Ellen, after my very first line 
the audience laughed, just the way 
they did at Garry, and that seemed 
to do something to me, and I just went 
all loose and easy. And I thought how 
happy Garry would be and I looked 
at him, and, Ellen, he didn’t look happy 
at all. He looked sort of more surprised 
and he answered my next line so 
quickly that the audience didn’t have 
time to laugh which was what he had 
warned me against doing, but then 
after my next line I got such a big 
laugh that he had to wait and wait, 
and, Ellen, he looked furious. And 
then, Ellen, he suddenly moved so far 
upstage (that means up beyond the 
other actor) that to look at him I 
would have had to turn my back com- 
pletely to the audience, and then, El- 
len, I knew what he was doing. He was 
trying to kill my scene, and all in a 
flash I seemed to see everything. I 
mean why he had wanted me to stand 
so still and everything. It was because 
he didn’t want me to interfere with his 
acting. He had deliberately taught me 
that way and never thought of me at 
all. And then Garry began moving all 
over the stage and trying to do funny 
things while I was speaking and then 
I got livid. So when he went upstage 
on me, I just turned and faced the 
audience and it wasn’t very subtle but 
it was very effective. I even thought 
of things to do like the way Bridget 
used to push at her cap to straighten 
it and make it more crooked, and the 
audience loved it, and when I went off 
the stage, Ellen, they applauded. 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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Chamber- 
lain seeks 
peace 


N A dramatic last-minute move to 
avert a European war, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain flew 
to Germany last week for a face-to- 
face talk with Adolf Hitler in his 
mountain retreat at Berchtesgaden. 
This conference came after a day of 
sharp fighting between 
Sudeten Germans and 
Czech police had balked 
further efforts to settle 
the Sudeten problem, 
and increased the danger 
of a German invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Return- 
ing home with Hitler’s 
terms, Chamberlain 
then submitted them to 
British and French Min- 
isters, and it was decid- 
ed to insist that Czecho- 
slovakia surrender the 
Sudeten districts to Ger- 
many as the price of 
peace. Today, the ques- 
tion is: “Will the Czechs, 
deserted by their allies, 
yield to Hitler, or will 
they fight? 

European nations are so tangled up 
in alliances of all sorts that a clash 
in one small nation is likely to start 
20,000,000 men marching to war. 
How would the nations of Europe 
line up if war does come? Between 
Czechoslovakia, France and Russia 
exist definite military alliances re- 
quiring aid for the Czechs in case of 
a German attack. Britain’s stand is 
less certain. She has a defensive al- 
liance with France and has warned 
Germany repeatedly that a Czech in- 
vasion might start a general war. But 
she also has tried to pull France away 
from her Czech and Russian alliances 
and has urged the Czechs to make 
greater concessions to the Sudeten 
Germans. A study of the First World 
War should give us a clearer view of 
what may happen in a Second World 
War. 

Starved out by the British navy, 
and beaten by the armies of Britain, 
France and their allies in 1918, Ger- 
many, the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, Turkey, and Bulgaria all were 
deprived of much territory and influ- 
ence by the peace treaties ending the 
World War of 1914-1918. Most of 


Peace of Europe Hangs on 
Czech-Sudeten 


Austro-Hungaria’s richest territory 
was given to Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. Austria and 
Hungary became separate nations, 
greatly reduced in size. In pre-war 
Europe something like 45,000,000 
people lived under foreign rule as 
“minorities”—including the whole of 
what is now Poland, the whole of 
Czechoslovakia, and much of Yugo- 
slavia. But the World War peace 
treaties aided these minorities, and 


today only about 16,800,000 people 


As Britain and Germany bargain over Czechoslovakia’s fate, Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes (inset) warns that his republic will fight for 
its independence. Orava Castle, high in the mountains, is typical 
of Czech border scenery, which may soon be devastated by bombs. 


are under foreign rule. But in their 
determination to punish Germany 
and her allies, France and her allies 
over-stepped themselves and created 
new minorities by grabbing territory 
that did not belong to them. John 
Gunther in his book Inside Europe 
explains, however: “It should be 
pointed out that frontier lines, like 
that between Hungary and Rumania, 
can never be drawn without leaving 
some miserable folk on the wrong 
side of the border.” Thus, the “mi- 
norities problem” remains as a con- 
stant threat to the peace of Europe. 

To prevent another World War and 
form a system of security for all, the 
nations of the world later established 
the League of Nations. Members 
agreed to solve their problems peace- 
fully and punish nations that went 
to war. The record of the League 
since 1920 shows that it can stop wars 
when Britain, France, Russia and 
Italy are united in wanting them 
stopped. But since 1931 several 
events have weakened the League 
and turned Europe back toward its 
old-time system of alliances and se- 
cret agreements that led to war in 


Conflict 


Hitler 
threatens 
war 


1914. When Japan first invaded Man- 
churia in 1931 the League failed to 
protect China because Britain held 
back. In 1935, Italy—a World War 
ally of France and England, but not 
satisfied with her gains — invaded 
and conquered Ethiopia in spite of 
League resistance. This 
time France held back 
because a rearmed and 
militant Germany was 
pressing against her 
eastern border. Two 
years earlier, in 1933, 
the German Republic 
had fallen and the Na- 
tional Socialist (Nazi) 
party led by Adolf Hitler 
took control. France and 
her allies had short- 
sightedly refused to aid 
the hard-pressed Ger- 
man Republic and in- 
stead they got Hitler as 
punishment. In his book 
Mein Kampf (“My Bat- 
tle,” called the German 
Bible) Hitler outlined 
plans for restoring- Germany to her 
former glory and ripping the World 
War Treaty of Versailles to shreds. 
Since 1933 Hitler has bolted the 
League, rearmed Germany, allied 
himself with Italy and Japan, de- 
manded the return of Germany’s 
“Jost colonies,” and stirred up the 
ticklish “minorities problem” by de- 
claring that Germans everywhere are 
the direct concern of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment. 

Early in 1938 Hitler warned that 
Germany would protect the rights of 
10,000,000 Germans living in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. In March, he 
ousted Chancellor Schuschnigg and 
annexed Austria. Mussolini had pro- 
tected Austria from a Nazi attack in 
1934, but 1938 was different. Since 
1934 he had joined Hitler in the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, and the German- 
Japanese -Italian anti- Communism 
pact, aimed mainly at Russia. Italy 
and Germany also aided Rebel Gen- 
eral Franco in Spain, despite British 
and French efforts to enforce a non- 
intervention agreement. By clinging 
to the Rome-Berlin Axis Mussolini 
increased his bargaining power with 
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British Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
who had embarked on a policy of 
“peace at any price,” and hoped to 
make “deals” with Mussolini and 


Hitler. An Anglo-Italian pact of 
friendship finally was signed, to go 
into effect when the Spanish Civil 
War ended. But renewed Loyalist re- 
sistance has caused Mussolini to send 
more aid to Franco, and threatens to 
wreck the Anglo-Italian “deal.” 
(Schol., Sept. 17, p. 14-S.) But the 
Italo-German teamwork in Europe 
keeps Britain and France hopping 
from one danger spot to another, and 
increases the striking power of Italy 
and Germany. 

With Austria in his grasp, Hitler’s 
attention has turned to Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other countries in Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe where Ger- 
man minorities furnish the founda- 
tion for the Nazi “Push to the East.” 
Russia, with her Ukraine grain 
fields, is the final target in this 
“push.” But the Nazis also need the 
political and economic support of 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. By a shrewd policy of trad- 
ing industrial products for food sup- 
plies, the Nazis have made tremen- 
dous economic gains in the southeast 
and weakened French influence. But 
although these Southeastern (Bal- 
kan) nations want Nazi trade, they 
fear the growth of local Nazi parties 
within their borders. Therefore they 
are trying to patch up their differ- 
ences, and keep free to “bargain” 
with the great European powers if 
war comes. Let’s examine their poli- 
cies briefly. 
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Hungary, which lost more terri- 
tory than any other defeated coun- 
try, naturally sides with Germany’s 
campaign against the World War 
peace treaties. Her strategic position 
on the Czech border, and the pres- 
ence of a Hungarian minority in 
Czechoslovakia, make her a key na- 
tion today. Recent Nazi-Hungarian 
diplomatic exchanges have startled 
the Little Entente powers—Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania 
— into offering her a pact of friend- 
ship, and the right to rearm. The Bal- 
kan Entente — Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Rumania, and Turkey—also heeded 
the Nazi storm signals by making a 
pact of friendship with Bulgaria— 
another World War loser, who has 
flirted with Germany. A World War 
victor, like the Czechs and Yugoslavs, 
Rumania fears the Nazi “minorities 
crusade,” and may allow Russian 
troops to cross her territory to aid 
the Czechs against Germany. Poland, 
to the north, has the unpleasant job 
of sitting between Germany and Rus- 
sia while these nations exchange 
verbal blows. She has a pact with 
Germany but knows that the Nazis 
may some day start trouble over the 
German minorities in Poland. The 
Poles’ hatred for both Germans and 
Russians is centuries old. Poland 
hopes to build up a Baltic alliance of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, as 
protection against both Germany and 
Russia if war comes. 

Russia’s position in the present 
jumble of hates and fears has been 
mentioned frequently. Menaced by 
Germany on the west and by Japan’s 
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New York Times 


Here is how Europe may line up if German demands on Czechoslovakia provoke a 
general European conflict. Which way the smaller nations (lightly shaded) will 


jump is anybody’s guess. 
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Chinese invasion on the east, Russia 
believes France and Britain should 
join her in calling a firm halt to Hit- 
ler’s schemes. But whether France 
and Britain fight or not, the Russians 
may aid the Czechs because the fall 
of Czechoslovakia would open the 
road for a German drive into the 
Ukraine. Russia’s future actions are 
complicated, however, by the recent 
purge of army officers. Has this 
dulled the striking power of her 
army? Japan, too, has promised aid 
to Germany, but she is so involved 
in China that this aid would not 
amount to much. 

What about the other end of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis? Italy has shown 
little eagerness for a Czech-German 
war. She has been weakened by her 
adventures in Spain, and Ethiopia; is 
troubled by a short wheat harvest; a 
weak treasury; and a lack of impor- 
tant war materials such as coal, iron 
and oil. One should also remember 
that Italy deserted a German alliance 
in 1915 to join France and Britain. 
German expansion in the southeast 
also has over-shadowed Italian in- 
fluence, a source of annoyance that 
may make Mussolini go slow about 
supporting further Nazi aggressions. 
There remains the danger, however, 
that Mussolini, bothered by troubles 
at home, may plunge into another 


Nazi-Fascist adventure just to keep - 


the Italians from worrying about 
their own condition. Here is the 
menace a dictator holds for the 
world. 

Back to Czechoslovakia, the center 
of the present war crisis. The so- 
called Czech “oppression” of Sude- 
ten Germans furnishes the Nazis with 
an excellent excuse for stirring up 
trouble so that Britain and France, 
anxious for peace, will force the 
Czechs to sacrifice their security. It 
is an excuse because the German mi- 
nority is treated more fairly than 
minorities in other nations. Germans 
in the Tyrol, gained by Italy after the 
World War, are harshly governed, 
but Hitler says nothing because of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. Many writers 
maintain that if Hitler merely want- 
ed self-government for the Sudetens 
this problem could be solved quick- 
ly. But the Czechs block the Nazi 
‘push to the East,” and must be de- 
stroyed. Many people forget that the 
Sudetens never did belong to Ger- 
many. They live in Bohemia, which 
once belonged to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Their name comes 
from the Sudetes mountains, which 
protect Bohemia from invasion, and 
the Sudetens must be annexed so 
that Czechoslovakia will be wide 
open to an attack. Bismarck, Iron 
Chancellor of the old German Em- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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New Income Estimates 
Point to Security Need 


taken from recent newspa- 
per stories, combine the 
facts contained in them, and you 
have the outlines of one of the most 
serious problems ever faced by the 
United States. Incomes, old age, and 
politics make up this equation: 
(From the Christian Science Monitor) 


WASHINGTON—A third of all 
American families eked out livings on 
incomes of less than $780 in the year, 
1935-36. . . . While 4,000,000 families 
had incomes of less than $500, approx- 
imately 4,000 families received more 
than $100,000 yearly. Seventy-five 
families had incomes of $1,000,000 or 
over. These are significant revelations 
made in the National Resources Com- 
mittee’s long-awaited analysis of Con- 
sumer Incomes in the United States, 
described as “the most complete pic- 
ture ever presented of the division of 
national income among the American 
people.” These estimates . . . will be 
quoted again and again by persons 
from President Roosevelt on down as 
a fundamental basis for social reforms 
and business enterprise. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 13— 


the following paragraphs 


The plan, which in less than a year 
rolled up 800,000 signatures on a mon- 
ster petition and tallied more than 
400,000 votes for Downey at the recent 
primary election, is simple. Like this: 
—tThe trouble is that people haven’t 
enough money to buy things. That is 
why prosperity lags. All right. The 
thing to do is see that they get it. The 
best way to see that they get it is to 
give it to them.... 


The Old Age Problem 

The “$30 Every Thursday” plan 
recalls the Townsend Plan to mind. 
But before discussing the differences 
between them, let’s trace the rise of 
the old age pension issue. California, 
where almost one-fifth of the popu- 
lation is more than 50 years old, has 
been the birth place of no less than 
seventeen old age pension plans. 
Population experts have concluded 
that the United States is rapidly be- 
coming a “middle-aged” nation, 
and that if present trends continue 
there will be in future far more peo- 
ple over 60 to be supported by the 
diminishing number of younger 
people who still have jobs 


Out of every 1,000 persons |" ae and pay taxes. Four years 
over 65 in the United States, a Ce ee Dr. Francis E. Town- 
218 are getting support from  [##000/- ms, send’s plan for a $200-a- 
Federal and State govern- = month pension for every per- 
sora) son over years ofa 
of persons over 65 on govern- = | 
ment assistance has increased (fairs) 

five-fold since the Social See |- 
curity Act was passed in 1935. —_|msos ened to become the basis for 
45,000 $5,000 

a : MABITUALLY ABLE 

$4,000 


FIGHTING POVERTY 
1,000,000 FAMILIES) 


(From the New York World-Telegram) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 7.—South- 
ern California has produced the prod- 
igy of panaceas—“$30 Every Thurs- 
day.” Not only does the nomination 
for the U. S. Senate of its proponent, 
Sheridan Downey, put this plan 
squarely in the national spotlight, but 
California will vote November 8 on a 
constitutional amendment which would 
put the scheme in effect in California. 
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INCOME LEVELS IN AMERICAN LIFE 


United States News 


a powerful political party. A Con- 
gressional investigation of the Town- 
send Plan, and widespread publicity 
showing that it would bankrupt busi- 
ness, helped cool the Townsendites 
off. 

Then, Congress sought to short- 
circuit future pension demands by 
passing the Social Security Act of 
1935. This Act provides, 


among 


Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


SEE WHAT CALIFORNIA STARTED 


many other features, for: 1. old age 
assistance to people already 65; 2. 
an old age insurance fund for those 
who reach 65 in the future. The new 
business slump in 1937 and 1938, 
served, however, to revive the cry 
for bigger and better old age pen- 
sions. Candidates for election in a 
dozen states have discovered that 
this idea has a strong hold over vot- 
ers. Proposals for paying bigger pen- 
sions will be on the ballot in Califor- 
nia as well as Arkansas, North Da- 
kota, and Washington in November. 
Dissatisfaction over the Social Se- 
curity Act as now written has helped 
these new pension drives gain popu- 
lar support. Under the present law 
only those States that match Federal 
money dollar for dollar can get old 
age assistance funds, and Federal 
funds are limited to $15 per month 
per person. To obtain assistance an 
_aged person must prove that he 
needs help. Old-age insurance for 
everyone over 65 will not start until 
1942 and will offer only small pay- 
ments for many years. 

The powerful “$30 Every Thurs- 
day” pension movement in Califor- 
nia has excited interest because 
backers of pensions in other states 
may follow its lead. Under the slo- 
gan “Ham and Eggs for Califor- 
nians,” the plan swept Sheridan 
Downey to victory over Senator Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo in spite of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s criticism of the 
pension drive and his support of Mc- 
Adoo. Whether or not Downey is 
elected to the United States Senate 
in November, the “Ham and Eggs” 
plan. is on the California ballot and 
will automatically go into effect 
January 1, 1939, if the voters approve 
it. Because of the heavy enrollment 
of voters over 50, the plan may win. 

Unlike the Townsend Plan, which 
would have raised pension money by 
a two per cent tax on all business 
transactions, the “Ham and Egg” 
pension plan calls for the payment 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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HE people of America are to- 

day overwhelmingly opposed 

to war. Never in the world’s 
hiswry has there beep such a strong 
body of anti-war sentiment, though 
it would hardly be accurate to de- 
scribe this feeling as pacifist. We wish 
to find a way through the jungle of 
threats that lies just ahead. The 
young people of our country are es- 
peciaily concerned in the efforts to- 
ward peace. And so it was natural 
that the Second World Youth Con- 
gress should be held here—at Vassar 
Couege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from 
August 14 to 22. President McCrack- 
en, of Vassar, opened the Congress 
and remained throughout the ses- 
sions a warm supporter of this effort 
toward peace. . 

I went to Poughkeepsie and lis- 
tened carefully to what was said. 
And I compared the work done and 
the ideas expressed with the reports 
Iread in the papers. But if I had been 
depending on the newspaper ac- 
counts, I am sure I would have had 
a misleading idea of what went on. 
The press knew that the Congress 
was important. But it is always easy 
to patronize youth. The papers kept 
looking for a joker. Cries of “red” 
were permitted to dominate most of 
the news stories. 

This is not true of the whole press, 
to be sure. Life Magazine reported 


that the Congress was not “red,” but 


“idealistic and muddled.” Other 
writers took the same line. Mrs. 
Roosevelt attended the sessions, lis- 
tened to speeches through the ear- 
phones and wrote in her column 
praising the fine progressive spirit of 
the young people. Other commenta- 
tors admired the intelligence, for- 
bearance, and desire for unity dis- 
played in the discussions and reports. 
Nevertheless, because delegates came 
from Loyalist Spain, and from the 
Republic of China, and from Czecho- 
slovakia to tell of the dangers of Fas- 
cist aggression the world over, the 
Congress was loudly attacked from 
the extreme right. In the words of 
Mr. Garrett-Evans, a delegate from 
England, “Some people see red wher- 


World Youth Get Together 


By Genevieve Taggard 


ever progress is marked on the map.” 

And it was progress to get these 
young people together, 550 of them, 
from 53 countries. They came from 
places as distant as Norway, Finland, 
Syria and India. There were delega- 
tions from Cuba and Liberia, the 
Dutch East Indies, and Trinidad in 
the Caribbean. It was an education 
for the young people from the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. “You have all seen 
too many Tarzan pictures,” said a 
Negro delegate from the Gold Coast 
of Africa. And Ernest Kalabala, son 
of a native prince of Uganda, and 
educated in mission schools, de- 
clared, “We too have a culture and a 
proud heritage.” 

They represented every variety of 
world opinion except the Fascist. Re- 
peatedly this Congress went on rec- 
ord that it wished to extend its wel- 
come in the next Congress to the 
Fascist youth, and to assure the young 
people of Germany, Italy and Japan 
that the youth of the world criticized 
not them, but their rulers. There 
were a few communists, more social- 
ists, and many democratic, and re- 
ligious organizations represented. A 
group of “Young Con- 
servatives” came in the 
British delegation, and 
spoke in defense of 
Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain; while some from 
British colonial coun- 
tries took every oppor- 
tunity to call for the 
overthrow of the British 
Empire; the World 
Y.W.C.A. was there with 
delegates and observers; 
the World Student 
Christian Federation; 
the International Uni- 
versity Federation of 
League of Nations Socie- 
ties. The first World 


Congress, at Geneva in 1936, had 
been called by the League of Nations 
Association. 

The Congress was by no means 
wholly serious. The afternoons were 
free for gay parties and sports. Eve- 
ning entertainment was featured by 
an International Revue, with native 
Indonesian ceremonies in costume, 
American Indian dances, European 
folk steps, and Negro spirituals. At 
the All British Empire Party and 
Pan-American Ball, boys and girls 
from two hemispheres matched shag 
against rhumba, tango with Virginia 
reel. 

The Congress early divided into 
four large commissions. After a week 
of discussion in these groups four 
reports were brought to the whole 
Congress in evening session. Com- 
mission A reported on the Political 
and Economic Organization for 
Peace. Commission B reported on the 
Economic and Cultural Status of 
Youth in Its Relation to Peace. Com- 
mission C reported on the Religious 
and Philosophical Bases of Peace. 
Commission D reported on the Inter- 
(Concluded on page 16) 


Miss Genevieve Taggard, who attend- 
ed the World Youth Congress and wrote 
this article for Scholastic, is one of 
America’s leading poets, and professor 
of English at Sarah Lawrence College. 
(Above) Members of a commission 
emerging from one of the Vassar build- 
ings. (At left) The Chinese girls’ dele- 
gation have a picnic. Present also were 
several Japanese students, who mingled 
with the Chinese on terms of equal 
friendship. 
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3. GRANDMA GETS A BREAK 


By Gay Head 


RANDMA PLUNKETT’S 
house was snobbish. Any- 
body could see that. And 

anybody who looked twice could see 
why. It had a big front yard with 
plenty of trees—something no other 
house on Arbor Road could boast of! 
The Plunkett place had a right to 
look with scorn on the smaller, new- 
er houses which cropped up along 
the curb. The young upstarts! 

Five generations of Plunketts had 
lived in that big rambling house on 
Arbor Road, but for years now 
Grandma had held the fort alone. 


- True, a middle-aged couple named 


Simpkins rented the two rooms off 
the side porch, but Grandma kept 
them distinctly in their place — as 
“roomers” only, and seldom said 
more than “Good Day” to them. She 
worked in her garden and canned 
fruit in the summer, tended to her 
knitting in the winter, put on her 


“Well, young man, see that clock on the man 


best bonnet and went to church ev- 
ery Sunday—and let the rest of the 
world go by. 

Having a fifteen-year-old grand- 
daughter in the house was a new ex- 
perience for Grandma. Diane seemed 
“to have a head on her,” but you 
never could tell about these “young 
’uns”! Here the child had gone off 
tonight to that “Playlike” meeting 
with some young whippersnapper 
she’d met only the day before. Crazy 
doings thought Grandma, as she 
snapped on the front porch light and 
peered out. 

At that very moment Diane and 
her “whippersnapper,” Harry Black, 
were walking down Arbor Road 
with Jerry Goode and Jack Pepper. 

“T see the candle’s in the window 
for the wandering granddaughter to- 
night,” said Harry, as they neared 
the Plunkett place. 

“Yes, I promised Grandma I’d 
come straight home.” Diane laughed. 
“She doesn’t trust you, Harry... . 
Won’t you and Jack come in, Jerry?” 

Jerry shook her head. ‘No, thanks, 
Diane. I have some studying to do.” 

“Powerful Pepper,” moaned Jack. 
“One look at me and they all have to 
study. Well, I’d rather talk to your 
mother anyhow. Diane, do you know 
the great Mrs. Goode? All the boys 
are in love with her. They just tol- 
erate her daughter.” 

“I met Mrs. Goode yesterday,” 
said Diane. “She’s charming. I want 
you boys to meet 
my grandmother, 
too. She’s really a 
dear. Very old- 
fashioned and not 
used to having 
young people 
around. Says she 
doesn’t like. these 
“new - fangled” no- 
tions of staying out 


iece? It says ten minutes to ten. 


And when it strikes ten, out you go. No dilly-dallying at the front door, either.” 


till all hours. Ten o’clock is taps to 
Grandma!” 

“That’s a bit early,” remarked 

Jerry, “but I recommend the Goode 
night system. I make a habit of be- 
ing on the dot of the hour I promise 
to be home. If I can’t quite make it, 
I telephone and explain why. And it 
works. Mother lets me stay out much 
later than she used to.” 
” “Thanks for the tip, Jerry. I’ll use 
it. And thanks also for asking me to 
join the club. I like your Playlikers. 
I’m proud to become a member.” 

“We're lucky to get you,” said 
Jack. “But, watch out. Jerry will 
have you on every committee in 
school, going to the Glamour 
Girls...” 

“That’s the name of our girls’ 
club,” Jerry explained. ‘We meet 
once a week, study styles and fash- 
ions, makeup, and try to develop our 
personalities. Mrs. Zucker is the ad- 
viser and she’s grand. I'll take you to 
a meeting next week, if you like. 
We're having a special program on 
‘Football Fashions.’ ” 

“You know, What the Well- 
dressed Fullback Will Wear!” 
cracked Jack. 

Diane laughed. “I’d still like to go, 
Jerry, and goodnight, you two.” 

There were general goodnights as 
Diane and Harry turned in the gate- 
way. They had taken no more than . 
two steps up the walk when the front 
door opened. ; 

“Diane,” came a chirpy voice, “is 
that you, child? Why don’t you bring 
your young man in, instead of stand- 
ing out there and giving him his 
death of cold?” 

“Coming, Grandma.” Diane 
nudged Harry. “Don’t dare sneeze or 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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BOYS’ TOWN (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer:. 


Directed by Norman Taurog.) 


“This is the story of Father Flanagan 
and the city for boys that he built in 
Nebraska. There is such a place as 
Boys’ Town. There is such a man as 
Father Flanagan. This picture is dedi- 
cated to him and his splendid work for 
homeless, abandoned boys, regardless 
of race, creed or color.” 

And that, in a nutshell, is the story of 
a very fine new film. But it is not the 
whole story. Not by many shots, twists. 
and turns of a fast-moving scenario. 
And again, not the complete picture, 
because it does not include Spencer 
Tracy, as right as ever in the part of 
Father Flanagan, and Mickey Rooney, 
as tough a teen-age mug as Boys’ Town 
is ever likely to be bothered with. 

Father Flanagan, it seems, had trou- 
bles enough without Whitey Marsh 
(Mickey Rooney), a fictitious charac- 
ter, but certainly the mainspring of this 
story. It was no easy matter to obtain 
financial backing for Father Flanagan’s 
experiment; and, even when the ex- 
periment had grown into a community 
of 200 boys, self-governing, and some- 
what self-supporting on a farm outside 
of Omaha, it was still at the precarious 
stage where any slight disturbance 
might spell its doom. 

And then Whitey Marsh comes into 
the picture—Whitey, for whom slight 
disturbances are a pushover. Whitey 
almost wrecks Boys’ Town before he 
learns the true meaning of citizenship. 
That, we think, is the picture’s only 
real weakness. The scenarists have 
made Whitey so tough that it takes 
everything but the U. S. Marines to 
crack him. The series of exciting events 
which lead to the climax are too melo- 
dramatic to string along with the rest 
of the story; but they do not spoil the 
picture. 

The cast of boys who make up the 
citizenry of Boys’ Town are invariably 
good, but most of the applause should 
go to the teamwork of Tracy and Roo- 
ney, and director Taurog. 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Co- 
lumbia. Directed by Frank Capra. 
Screen Play by Robert Riskin. Based 
on the Pulitzer Prize Play by George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart.) 


You simply have to see the Syca- 
mores, in order to believe them! 
They’re the grandest, goofiest folks 
we’ve ever met on the screen. Their 
house is like a three-ring circus all the 


time, because, you see, the Sycamores~ 


believe in doing what they please when 
they please. And it seems to work—at 
least, for the Sycamores. 

It was all Grandpa’s idea. Thirty 
years ago Grandpa (Lionel Barry- 
more) decided he had made enough 
money for the rest of his life. And, 
since “you can’t take it with you,” 
Grandpa quit work and started having 
fun — stamp - collecting, 
playing the harmonica, 
and attending college 
commencements, 
all things he loved to do. 

Mrs. Sycamore, his 
daughter (Spring Bying- 
ton), writes novels, sim- 
ply because one night 
somebody left a typewrit- 
er on the doorstep by mis- 
take. Up until that time 
she had painted, and one 
of her best models was 
Mr. De Pinna, who was an 
iceman until he came to 
the Sycamores’ house one 


(Right) Spencer Tracy 
oversees a fight between 
Mickey and the opposing 
candidate for Mayor of 
Boys’ Town. (Below) Mrs. 
Sycamore paints Mr. De 
Pinna as the discus throw- 
er while the other Syca- 
mores stage their own acts. 


Ry 


day and decided to stay. Now Mr. De 
Pinna helps Mr. Sycamore, who has a 
shop in the basement and makes fire- 
crackers. 

The rest of the people who live at the 
Sycamores’ are just as wonderful. Es- 
sie, the candy-making, ballet-dancing 
daughter, and her husband, who plays 
the xylophone and runs a home print- 
ing press; Kolenkhov (Mischa Auer), 
Essie’s Russian ballet master, who 
doesn’t live at the Sycamores’, but al- 
ways eats there — enormously; Mr. 
Poppins (Donald. Meek), who just 
came home with Grandpa one night 
and who makes ferocious-looking ani- 
mal masks; Rheba, the cook, and Don- 
ald, her boy friend, who often break 
into the “Big Apple” while serving 
supper. ; 


And so the Sycamores might have 
gone on forever, having wonderful 
time, if Alice, the other davghter, 
hadn’t gone out and fallen in love with 
her boss, Tony Kirby — and if she 
hadn’t invited Tony’s family to her 
house to dinner. The Kirbys are just 
the opposites of the Sycamores. They’re 
all money and no fun, and they would 
come to dinner the wrong night—just 
when Mrs. Sycamore is painting Mr. 
De Pinna as a discus thrower, and Es- 
sie is taking a ballet lesson—and need 
we go on? The rest of the story is even 
more hilarious, and, despite one or two 
overlong love scenes, it is the best 
screen comedy of the year. 

The cast is superb, with the excep- 
tion of Lionel Barrymore, who lum- 
bers along as Lionel Barrymore, in- 


; stead of the priceless character Grand- 


pa really is. Frank Capra has pointed 
up every side-splitting situation to its 
best advantage, and extra credits go 
to Robert Riskin for adapting a suc- 
cessful stage play to the screen without 
losing a single trick. 
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QUIZ YOURSELF 


These brain-teasers will bring out The 
Thinker in you. All are based on informa- 
tien or words found in this issue of Scho- 
lastic (Combined Edition). Your teacher 
has the answers. 


1. Your chance of going through college 
are best if your father is: (1) an actor; (2) 
a farmer; (3) an airplane pilot; (4) a pro- 
fessional man; (5) a steel worker; (6) a 
member of the board of regents. 
2. Jane’s mother thought actors and ac- 
tresses were: (1) angels in disguise; (2) 
creatures with horns and a tail; (3) too, 
too romantic. 
3. Underline the word in each line which 
comes nearest to expressing the meaning 
of the bold-faced word on the left: 
meticulous, metallic, ridiculous, painstak- 
ing, undiscriminating 

acrimonious, stingy, alkaline, sharp-tem- 
pered, acid-tasting 

notorious, famous, notable, nondescript, 
monstrous, unfavorably known 

tangible, having a tang-y taste, gossamer- 
like, visible, something that can 
be touched 

Panacea, a cure-all, an instrument for 
measuring pain, a companion 
piece to a pot, a riot 

4. The present California candidate for 
the Senate running on a Pension platform 
is: (1) Francis Townsend; (2) William G. 
McAdoo; (3) Upton Sinclair; (4) Sheridan 
Downey; (5) John T. Flynn. 

5. The “whips” and the Master of the 
Fox Hunt wear: (1) jodhpurs and blue 
army coats; (2) black uniforms with 
spotted dalmatians; (3) the blue and the 
gray; (4) pink coats, black caps, and buff 
breeches; (5) red coats, black caps and 
white breeches. 

6. In Europe, due to the Czechoslovak 
crisis, people forget that in 1914 there were 
45,000,000 people making up “minority 
groups.” Today there are: (1) 25,000,000; 
(2) 16,800,000; (3) 72,300,000; (4) 52,100,000; 
(5) 3,500,000. 

Me The kind of letters that live are ones 
at: 

a. Contain a lot of snappy information 
about the neighbors. 

b. Regard carefully the rules about date, 
salutation, body, signature and margins. 

ce. Manage to preserve the personality of 
the writer. 

d. Enclose checks. 

8. The Little Entente is an alliance be- 
tween: (1) Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania; (2) Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia; (3) France, Russia, and Czecho- 
slovakia; (4) Italy, Hungary, and Ger- 
many; (5) Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania. 

9. Lewis Carroll said that a well-read 
man should (1) “dive into his mind for 
the answer” to everything; (2) “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest”; (3) 
“jump over a logical fence”; (4) “throw 
his mind out of gear for five minutes”; (5) 
“wander round a reading room ... tasting 
book after book”; (6) “own a five-foot 
shelf.” 

10. Maria Zaturenska is the: (1) Com- 
missar of Cosmetics in Russia; (2) premiere 
danseuse of the Ballet Russe; (3) 1938 
winner of Pulitzer poetry prize; (4) a 
beautiful Yugoslav spy; (5) the best- 
dressed woman in the world. 

11. The youth of the world met in the 
Second Youth Congress to: (1) Ask Hitler 
to address American youth; (2) study Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column, “My Day”; (3) design 
a new flag for the Kuomintang; (4) select 
“Miss Universe of 1938”; (5) urge the 
world to preserve peace through collective 
securi 
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World Youth Congress 
(Concluded from page 11) 


national Role of Youth. These reports 
can be had by writing to Congress 
headquarters. 

How was unity attained and in 
what did it consist? In addition to the 
commission reports, the Congress 
drafted and adopted the Vassar Peace 
Pact, a document expressing a real 
consensus of opinion welded out of 
many elements. Unity resulted, and I 
saw its growth, in discussion, in ex- 
change of opinion, in the comparison 
of experience. On the sixth day An- 
dre Genot of Belgium was loudly ap- 
plauded when he said, “We believe 
that only collective action against the 
aggressor can save Czechoslovakia, 
and preserve peace in Europe.” 

The signing of the Peace Pact was 
a solemn occasion. The delegates 
stood on the stage, their flags over- 
lapping and responded to the roll- 
call read by Miss Elizabeth Shields- 
Collins, of England, international 
secretary. This pact included a reso- 
lution on collective security as the 
only means of assuring peace. It also 
condemned wars of aggression and 
the bombing of civilians and open 
towns. It supported the right of self- 
determination of countries and colo- 
nies seeking independence. The main 
articles of the pact are given below. 


World Youth Peace Pact 

The delegations of youth from 53 
countries present at the Second World 
Youth Congress, 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty 
to promote the welfare of mankind; 

onvinced that war and militarism 

are inherently brutalizing forces, de- 
structive of all that is valuable in civil- 
ization and human personality;... 

Have decided, on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 
to conclude this solemn agreement: 

Article I 

We swear to develop a spirit of fra- 
ternity and collaboration between the 
youth of all nations, to help unite the 
youth of our own nations and to work 
for unity with young people of all other 
countries without distinction of race, 
creed or opinion under the leadership 
of the World Youth Congress Move- 


ment. 
Article II 
We solemnly condemn any war of 
aggression directed against the politi- 
cal independence or the territorial or 
administrative integrity of a State. 
Article III 
We pledge ourselves to do all in our 
power to guarantee that the youth of 
our countries never participate in any 
war of aggression against other states. 
Article IV 
We agree to bring pressure to bear, 
whenever the circumstances arise, 
upon our respective authorities to take 
the necessary concerted action to pre- 
vent aggression and to bring it to an 
end, to give effective assistance to the 
victims of treaty violations and aggres- 
sion and to refrain from participating 
in any aggression whether in the form 


of supply of essential war material or 
of financial assistance. 
Article V 

We solemnly declare that the bom- 
bardment of open towns and civilian 
populations constitutes a violation of 
the canons of humanity and the rule of 
conduct among nations and undertake 
to mobilize the forces of world opinion 
to condemn any such action and to give’ 


_aid for the relief of the victims. 


Article VI 

We, recognizing that there can be no 
permanent peace without justice be- 
tween nations and within nations, or 
without their recognition of the right to 
self - determination of countries and 
colonies seeking their freedom, under- 
take in a peaceful manner to set right 
injustices against peoples, regardless 
of race, creed or opinion, to establish 
political and social justice within our 
own countries and advocate that inter- 
national machinery be immediately in- 
stituted to solve differences between 
nations in a peaceful way. 


Peace of Europe 
(Concluded from page 9) 


pire, recognized this fact when he 
said: “The master of Bohemia is the 
master of Europe.” But the British 
who believe Hitler will leave them 
alone if allowed to push eastward, 
seem determined to let Hitler be 
“master of Bohemia.” One promi- 
nent Czech put it this way: “Whata 
pity my country does not lie along 
the path of England’s strategic in- 
terest!” — for example, Belgium, 
which lies on England’s exposed 
flank, and helped bring her into the 
World War. The French, always 
strong supporters of the Czechs, are 
beginning to change their policy and 
follow Britain’s lead. 

Will the annexation of the Sude- 
tens, if the Czechs dre forced to ac- 
cept it, solve the problem of peace? 
Writes Arnold Hoellriegel, exiled 
Austrian newspaperman, in The Na- 
tion: “The hatred between the 
Czechs and Germans is inveterate 
but they are too closely interwoven 
for either to get rid of the other. No 
mechanical division, no artificially 
drawn new borders, can undo the 
centuries in Central Europe.” He 
then tells of the German Professor 
at the University of Prague, which 
is divided into Czech and German 
universities, who threw a bottle of 
ink out the window because it was 
“Czech ink,” only used by them. He 
also says he got into trouble for 
lighting a cigarette with a Czech 
match, and recalls the riots in 1897 
over whether street names in Bo- 
hemia were to be in Czech or Ger- 
man. Concludes Hoellriegel: “It is as 
impossible to separate the Germans 
and the Czechs in Czechoslovakia as 
to separate the single colors inter- 
woven in a carpet; you can only de- 
stroy the carpet by cutting it to 
pieces.” 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Britain, France Submit to Hitler 
Over Fate of Czechoslovakia 


On the heels of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s fateful conference 
with Adolf Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 
Germany, the British and French 
governments have agreed to surren- 
der to the demands of Adolf Hitler 
and let him annex the Sudeten Ger- 
man districts of Czechoslovakia. 
French circles summarized the sit- 
uation in a nutshell: “Hitler intimi- 
dated Chamberlain, Chamberlain in- 
timidated the French, and now both 
the French and the British must in- 
timidate the Czechs.” 

London Daily Mail correspondent 
Ward Price wrote that the official 
transcript of the Chamberlain-Hit- 
ler talk ran to 35 pages—of which 
Chamberlain’s remarks covered only 
nine. Chamberlain is believed to 
have warned Hitler that an inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia would in- 
volve Germany in a war with Britain 
and France. Then, it is thought, he 
assured Hitler he would seek to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the 
Sudeten problem. According to re- 
ports, Hitler then stated his views 
emphatically, following the tone of 
his final speech at the Nazi Congress 
at Nuremberg. This speech, which 
threatened force to aid the Sudetens, 


touched off a series of disorders in 
Czechoslovakia that led to riots and 
bloodshed bordering on open civil 
war. Hitler then added that if Brit- 
ain and France wanted to preserve 
peace in Europe they must act quick- 
ly to satiSfy Nazi demands regarding 
the Sudeten Germans. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain’s set- 
tlement, as proposed to French Pre- 
mier Edouard Daladier and Foreign 
Minister Bonnet, who flew to Lon- 
don for the final decision, is to have 
Czechoslovakia cede to Hitler the 
Sudeten German districts where 
Germans form 80 per cent or more 
of the population. A plebiscite (vote) 
would be held to determine the 
status of other Sudeten areas exten- 
sively populated by Germans. In 
Paris, Dr. Stefan Osusky, Czecho- 
slovak Minister to France, received 
a copy of the British-French pro- 
posal and then, with his lips trem- 
bling, declared: “Do you want to see 
a man convicted without a hearing? 
Here I stand.” Despite a message 
from President Benes saying that 
Czechoslovakia would accept no re- 
sponsibility for any plan about which 
it had not been consulted, the Cham- 
berlain proposal was submitted to 
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Christian Science Monitor 
Will Czechoslovakia—established by the World War victors—be destroyed by these 
same nations in order to preserve peace in Europe? The British-French settlement 
Provides for German annexation of districts where Germans number 80 per cent of 
the population. Hungarian and Polish minorities also demand self-government. 


Adolf Hitler in another conference, 
this time at Godesburg on the Rhine. 

In a speech at Trieste, Italy, Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini took a hand 
in the Czech crisis by asserting that 
if it led to a European war, Italy 
would support Hitler. Denouncing 
Czechoslovakia, Mussolini then 
called for plebiscites for all Czech 
Nationalities that demanded them. 
This demand was ironical, since the 
Italian Dictator stood in a city that 
Italy had taken from Austria during 
the World War. 

The Czechs, meanwhile, were tak- 


Doyle in Camden Courier-Post 


HOW JOHN BULL MAKES A 
SACRIFICE 


ing firm steps to protect their Re- 
public. Police were ordered to sup- 
press all activities of the Sudeten 
party storm troop organization, and 
a formal warrant was issued for the 
arrest of Konrad Henlein, Sudeten 
Nazi leader, who was reported to 
have fled to Germany after issuing 
a public statement demanding an- 
nexation of the Sudeten districts by 
Germany. British peacemaker Lord 
Runciman appealed for a truce in the 
civil strife so that the latest Czech 
compromise plan could be consid- 
ered. This plan proposed to divide 
the country into a number of self- 
governing districts; and to apportion 
all public jobs, district and national, 
among the nationalities (Germans, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Poles) 
in accordance with their populations. 
This plan, the limit which the Czechs 
believed they could grant, already 
had aroused fears among Czechs and 
anti-Nazi Germans, who believed 
that the government had conceded 
too much under British pressure. 
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The plan for a plebiscite already had 
been rejected by the Czechs because 
it would endanger the security of 
their Republic. Liberal and Labor 
party opponents of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s policy of making 
“deals” with Dictators Hitler and 
Mussolini are also aroused. 

As these words were being written 
no Czecho-German war had begun, 
but no one knew when the dreaded 
conflict might start. While British 
and French statesmen patched up an 
agreement to keep the peace in Eu- 
rope, the Czechs calmly mobilized 
their reserves, and all men between 
20 and 50 were ordered to be ready. 

Should the Czechs finally bow to 
demands that they surrender the Su- 
deten districts, the British - French 
settlement with Hitler may lead toa 
complete shift in Eurépe’s political 
lineup. The remainder of Czechoslo- 
vakia, as provided in the Chamber- 
lain settlement, would be “interna- 
tionalized’”— that is the republic 
would be guaranteed against aggres- 
sion by the major European powers, 
and her position would be similar to 
that of “neutral” Belgium and Switz- 
erland. The British and French hope, 


Manchuria in 1931 they have 
marched to one triumph after an- 
other, and many observers doubt 
whether even this latest success will 
satisfy them. In addition, a new four- 
power agreement would exclude 
Russia from Western European af- 
fairs. Such a possibility has been 
opposed for years by that nation 
since it would destroy her French 
and Czech alliances and leave the 
way open for a Nazi “Push to the 
East” against the Russian Ukraine. 


League Debates “Sanctions” 
While War Crisis Rages 


Present sessions of the League of 
Nations Council and Assembly at 
Geneva, Switzerland, have been 
overshadowed by the Czecho-Ger- 
man crisis. Council President Wil- 
liam J. Jordan of New Zealand, and 
the newly elected Assembly Presi- 
dent Eamon de Valera, Premier of 
Ireland, recalled in their opening 
speeches that the League was born 
of the World War and was made to 
prevent its recurrence. Both urged 
that the world still cling to the 

League, but many of the small 


nations among the 46 Assem- 
bly members are scrambling 
around to protect themselves 
regardless of what happens to 
the League of Nations. 

The Oslo group of northern 
nations (Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland) is de- 
manding that the sanctions 
Article 13 of the League 
Covenant (constitution) be 
dropped. This provides for 
economic and military pres- 
sure against an aggressor na- 
tion. The reason for the 
Oslo attitude, clearly, is the 
League’s failure to save Ethi- 
opia and China by the use of 
sanctions. Sanctions were 
tried against Italy but they 
failed because the League 
members feared that a strong- 
er stand might lead to war. 
China has failed to obtain 
sanctions against Japan be- 
cause the major European 


Hutton in Philadelphia Record powers are too worried about 


DICE GAME WITH NATIONS AT STAKE 


too, that Hitler will agree to a gen- 
eral European conference and that a 
British - French - German - Italian 
agreement will be formed to keep 
peace in Western Europe in the fu- 
ture. This would put the totalitarian 
nations—Italy, Germany and Japan 
—definitely “on top of the world” 
and give them a complete diplomatic 
victory. Since Japan’s invasion of 
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troubles near home to bother 
about the Far East. The elec- 
tion of de Valera also is a blow to 
Loyalist demands for League action 
against Italo-German aid to General 
Franco in Spain. 

In an effort to compromise with 
the Oslo group, Britain has proposed 
that each League member be free in 
the future to judge how far it will 
cooperate in military or economic 
sanctions against an agressor. Critics 


HITLER’S MAN? 

Admiral of the navy in a nation 
without a seacoast, and Regent of a 
Kingdom without a Royal Family, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy sounds like 
a character in a light comedy. But his 
job of running Hungary is a serious 
one, and although he regrets publicly 
that the “poor boy” Otto of Hapsburg, 
heir to the Hungarian throne, cannot 
hope to rule his 
kingdom, Horthy 
is King in all but 
name. Further. 
more, he has no 
intention of giv- 
ing up his post as 
Regent for Otto. 

Recently Horthy 
became an impor- 
tant pawn in Hit- 
ler’s “Push to the 
East.” Received in 
Berlin with much 
pomp, and enter- 
tained by visits to 
the German navy, 
the Admiral is now 
considered in “Hit- 
ler’s pocket.” The 
Little Entente nations, Hungary’s 
neighbors, were so alarmed at this 
visit that they called an emergency 
meeting to win Hungary back by of- 
fering her greater concessions. 

Already the Nazi movement has 
gained great headway among the Hun- 
garian middle-class and the rich, land- 
owning nobility. But without the sup- 
port of the peasants, Nazism will not 
win all of Hungary. Conscious of this 
fact, the Nazis have recently proposed 
a land division scheme to win the 
peasants. As a counter-move, Premier 
Imredy has proposed a land reform 
program of his own. — 


HORTHY 


point out that such a move will rob 
Czechoslovakia of the united sup- 
port of League members against a 
German attack. It also blasts China’s 
efforts to get League aid. Why does 
Britain, and France, too, cling to the 
sanctions article but still weaken its 
application to an aggressor? Because 
they believe that sanctions might 
come in handy in case their policy 
of “peace at any price” fails. 

Since Britain and France are so 
uncertain in their League policy, it is 
natural that the smaller European 
nations should be hunting a safe 
“storm cellar’ just in case war 
comes. Although the Oslo group has 
dropped its plan to increase trade 
among its member nations, it contin- 
ues to cooperate closely on economic 
and defense problems. All these na- 
tions fear German expansion 
schemes, and may form a “defensive 
alliance” to protect themselves. And 
if Germany should go to war with 
some other group of European na- 
tions, the Oslo group would still be 
free to trade with the Nazis. 
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President Fails in Drive 
Against Anti-New Dealers 


President Roosevelt’s drive against 
anti-New Dealers in the Democratic 
party took two more setbacks last 
week in the Maryland and Georgia 
primaries. A box score of the New 
Deal’s campaigns looks like this: 
Anti - New Dealers renomi- 
New Deal Senators defeated 1 
Total 10 
New Deal Senators renom- 
Anti-New Dealers defeated. 1 

New Dealers replaced by 
New Dealers............ 4 
Total 11 

Although the totals don’t give the 
President such a bad showing, the 
latest results in Maryland and Geor- 
gia were a blow to his control over 
the Democratic party. Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings of Maryland won an 
easy victory over Representative 
David J. Lewis of Maryland after 
President Roosevelt had visited that 
state and made a personal plea for 
the voters to elect “liberals” to the 
next Congress which meets in Janu- 
ary. Then, in Georgia, Senator Wal- 
ter F. George, whom the President 
had labeled in a speech as “a scholar 
and a gentleman” but no New Deal- 
er, defeated former Governor Gene 
Talmadge, who used to spend his 
time denouncing the New Deal. Law- 
rence Camp, whom the President 
backed, ran a poor third. Since the 
Republican party has no strength 
in Georgia (nor in any Southern 
States) Democratic nomination vir- 
tually means election. 

Survey shows, nevertheless, that 
the President’s personal popularity is 
still strong throughout the nation. 
The results merely emphasize that 
the President can’t pass this popular- 
ity on to his supporters. Thomas L. 
Stokes, N. Y. World-Telegram writ- 
er, stresses this point: “A referen- 
dum today in Georgia on the ques- 
tion of the President and his New 
Deal would return a handsome ma- 
jority for both. Of that I am con- 
vinced after a tour of the State. ... 
What is true is that the President 
cannot go into a State with local 
pride, local prejudices, local feelings, 
and tell the voters what to do—and 
get away with it. That day has not ar- 
rived.” 

Although the President is expect- 
ed to continue his plea that voters 
elect “liberals” in the rest of the pri- 
maries, he is not likely to enter them 
as actively as he did in Maryland 
and Georgia. His fight against Rep- 
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resentative John O’Connor of New 
York will be continued, the only re- 
Maining contest in which the New 
Deal is out to defeat an anti-New 
Dealer and its chances are good. 

If the present Democratic split is 
not patched up, and conservative 
Democratic leaders upset the Presi- 
dent’s leadership in 1940, what will 
they do next? Columnist Raymond 
Clapper makes this interesting com- 
ment on the situation: 

“If they (the 
conservatives) 
should dominate 
the party in 1940 
. .. they will be 
bound — unless 
they eat what they 
said in 1938—to 
propose repudia- 
tion of Mr. Roose- 
velt as the issue 
upon which to ap- 
peal to the coun- 
try in the next Presidential campaign. 
Such a position would be ludicrous and 
fatal. Can you imagine what kind of 
speeches a Democratic Presidential 
candidate would have to make? He 
would have to say that the party under 
Roosevelt was wrong for eight years. 
. . . Obviously the current piecemeal 
repudiation of Mr. Roosevelt is the best 
break the Republicans have had since 
the Democrats nominated Al Smith for 
President. .. .” 


Czech Tension Arouses 
War Fears in America 


Although the broad Atlantic sepa- 
rates the United States from Europe, 
many Americans are aware that the 
growing Czecho-German tension 
may involve this nation sooner or 
later. Since his hasty return from 
Rochester, Minnesota, where his son 
James underwent a serious opera- 
tion, President Roosevelt has been 
bombarded with “keep us out of war” 
fnessages from several American 
peace groups. At the same time, 
many influential foreign newspapers 
and leaders have begged the Presi- 
dent to intervene and prevent a war 
that may already have started by the 
time you read this story. 

In a front page editorial, the To- 
ronto, Canada, Globe and Mail has 
appealed to President Roosevelt to 
provide “fresh leadership” to stave 
off war in Europe. Last August the 
President, during a speech at King- 
ston, Ontario, promised that the 
United States would not “stand idly 
by” if Canada were attacked. Now, 
this important Canadian paper begs 
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that the President take steps to pre- 
vent a war which may spread across 
the Atlantic. Recalling that President 
Roosevelt once had an idea of a peace 
conference of all the leading nations 
of the world, the Toronto paper 
pleads: “In the name of God and 
humanity, seize the privilege that is 
yours to save the innocent masses 
who are not responsible for war.” 
French political leaders, and news- 
papers of all political beliefs, includ- 
ing former Premier Leon Blum, also 
appealed publicly to the President to 
save peace in Europe. The appeals 
indicated a fear that Britain and 
France might fail to hold Germany 
in check and a belief that United 
States influence was needed to avert 
war. 

Although the President and Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull both 
have warned the American people 
that the United States is bound to be 
directly and seriously affected by a 
war in Europe, both have vigorously 
denied reports that this nation will 
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join a “Stop Hitler” movement. The 
State Department deliberately has 
kept all Europe guessing about what 
it might do in a future war. This 
policy is made necessary because of- 
ficials are uncertain about the atti- 
tude of Congress or public opinion. 
Furthermore, there is a renewed 
drive to pass the once defeated Lud- 
low Amendment, requiring a nation- 
wide vote before the declaration of 
war. The President said this amend- 
ment would “tie his hands” in deal- 
ing with foreign affairs, but anti-war 
sentiment may force its passage. 
Since another American President 
—Wilson—helped found Czechoslo- 
vakia, public opinion generally fa- 
vors the Czechs and is critical of the 
British-French deal wih Hitler al- 
though it does sympathize with 
Europe’s desire to prevent war. 
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Hines “Policy” Trial 
Declared Off by Judge 

On September 22 the “policy rack- 
et” trial of James J. Hines, powerful 
Tammany District leader, came to an 
abrupt end after nearly four weeks 
of testimony had been heard. Su- 
preme Court Justice Ferdinand Pe- 
cora called a mistrial because Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
asked a question which the Justice 
decided would have prejudiced the 
blue-ribbon jury against Hines and 
deprived him of the right to a fair 
trial. (Schol., Sept. 15, p. 15-S.) 

Mr. Dewey’s fateful question was 
asked of Lyon Boston, once Assistant 
District Attorney, during cross-ex- 
amination. The question read, “Don’t 
you remember any testimony about 
Hines and the poultry racket there 
by him?” This question would have 
implicated Hines on a different 
charge not included in the indict- 
ment. 

Instantly, Mr. Stryker, attorney 
for Hines, was on his feet shouting 
for a mistrial. That is, he moved that 
the present case be considered at an 
end and a new trial begun later. Mr. 
Dewey insisted that his question bore 
on a matter already mentioned by 
Mr. Stryker. 

While doubtless Justice Pecora 
stood on sound legal grounds, his de- 
cision was freely criticized by the 
newspapers first because of the great 
expense wasted in the trial to date 
(about $53,000). Secondly, there are 
many honest doubts as to whether 
the question asked by Mr. Dewey 
was important enough to halt the 
trial. Instead of granting a mistrial, 
Justice Pecora could have instruct- 
ed the jury to ignore the question, as 
he had previously done with other 
questions. No answer was given to 
the question, in any case. The jurors 
afterward stated that they either did 
not hear the question or would not 
have considered the question preju- 
dicial to Hines. 

The game of politics hovers over 
the principals in the trial. Dewey has 
been mentioned frequently as the 
Republican candidate for governor, 
on the basis of his successful racket- 
busting. Now everyone wonders 
whether his political fature may be 
injured by the mistrial decision, but 
some think it was improved. 


Heat “Treatment” Kills 
Four Holmesburg Convicts 


Pennsylvania authorities are mov- 
ing swiftly to prosecute officials re- 
sponsible for the deaths of four con- 
victs in the Holmesburg prison. Ac- 
cording to a coroner’s jury twenty- 
five hunger striking convicts of the 


Philadelphia County prison, at 
Holmesburg, were disciplined by be- 
ing sent to the “Klondike” — the 
prison term for a block of solitary 
confinement cells. Windows and ven- 
tilators were tightly shut, and steam 
radiators turned on. The exhausting 
heat killed four convicts, and endan- 
gered the lives of others. Last week 
Superintendent Mills, Deputy War- 
den Frank A. Crane, and twelve 
members of the prison staff were ar- 
rested and held for a grand jury after 
the coroner’s jury accused them of 
“criminal negligence.” Indictments 
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against all or some of these men are 
expected shortly, and they will then 
be brought to trial. 

Testimony that “general orders” 
at Holmesburg automatically re- 
quired the heat as part of the “treat- 
ment” for unruly prisoners, brought 
prompt orders for weekly inspection 
of all county jails by State police. 
Governor Earle also said the Legis- 
lature would be asked to pass a plan 
for thorough prison regulation by the 
State. 


America Celebrates 151st 
Anniversary of Constitution 
One hundred and fifty-one years 

ago, “We the People of the United 

States” founded a democratic gov- 

ernment under the Constitution, 

which was signed September 17, 

1787, in Independence Hall, Phila- 

delphia. Throughout the past year 

the different States of the original 

13 that ratified the Constitution have 

been celebrating that occasion, and 

schools and colleges in all States are 
conducting discussions of the law we 
live by. 


In an address telephoned to 
Poughkeepsie, where New York 
State was celebrating the 150th an- 
niversary of its ratification of the 
Constitution, President Roosevelt re- 
minded his audience that the great 
document had many foes during the 
fight to ratify it. He then compared 
the lack of confidence during 1787 
with the present day and concluded 
that “the viewers-with-alarm, the 
, patrons of ghosts and hobgobblins in 
those days had little to learn from 
the professional fear - mongers of 
1938.” Continuing he said: ‘Then, as 
now, there were men and women 
afraid of the future—distrustful of 
their own ability to meet changed 
conditions. . . . They were afraid of 
democracy; afraid of the trend to- 
ward unity; afraid of the 13 states 
becoming one nation. . . .” But 
throughout our history, he explained, 
the American people have expressed 
their faith in the Constitution, and 
have had leaders who sought to 
make it meet changing conditions 
and times. 


MAN OF GOOD WILL 

Donald M. Nelson, vice president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., thinks that gov- 
ernment and business should lie down 
together like the lion and the lamb. He 
says, “Many business men think of 
Government as a place where men sit 
around a table and devise plans for ob- 
structing and harassing business, and 
many in Wash- 
ington think of 
business as a 
closely-knit con- 
spiracy intent 
only on profit 
and amassing 
wealth.” And, he 
adds, both pic- 
tures are wrong. 

He will have a 
chance to test the 
good will of both 
groups; because 
he was recently 
appointed to head the committee which 
will work out wage and hours stand- 
ards for the textile industry under the 
new Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Nelson has already shown him- 
self a man of good will while he took 
a leave of absence from his company 
to work with the NRA. Government, 
business and labor all learned to re- 
spect him, and President Roosevelt is 
said to have wanted him to administer 
the Wage-Hours Act. 

Mr. Nelson’s life has been a success 
story. Son of a railroad man, Donald 
Nelson studied chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and earned his way 
by taking care of furnaces in his spare 
time. After he was graduated, he 
planned to take a Ph.D., but in order 
to get together the money for more 
study he took a “temporary” job at 
Sears, Roebuck. And he never got back 


to his school books. 
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Take a Letter, Please! 


The Gentle Art of Correspondence Comes to Life 
By John B. Opdycke 


This is National Letter Writing Week (October 2-8). As you can see 
for yourself by the poster reproduced on this page, this week has been 
set aside to make people aware of that most practiced but least perfected 
of all arts—writing letters. If you think that a letter consists simply of 
a salutation, a statement of fact or fancy, and a farewell, read what 
Mr. Opdycke says in the article below. Read it anyway, it will help you. 


Then write a letter. 


HAT makes a letter alive? 

What makes a letter 

breathe and pulsate? What 
makes us read a letter again and 
again, even tho we understand it 
perfectly the first time we read it? 
What is it in a letter that can set the 
home or the office agog? What is it 
in the superior letter that marks it 
off from the average, that impresses 
and moves and stirs its readers, and 
effectuates its message? The collec- 
tive answer is personality—that en- 
viable, inexplicable quality of indi- 
vidual that constitutes distinction 
and preeminence. 

When Sir William Temple’s letters 
were first printed, in 1757, the pub- 
lisher, in a quaint prefatory epistle 
to the reader, said: “Nothing is so 
capable of giving a true account of 
story as letters are; for they relate 
actions while they are alive and 
breathing, whereas all other rela- 
tions are of actions past and dead. 
So as it hath been observed that the 
epistles of Cicero to Atticus give a 
better account of those times, than 
is to be found in any other writing.” 

A half dozen years earlier—Au- 
gust 31, 1751—-Dr. Samuel Johnson 
had devoted a whole number of The 
Rambler to a discussion of letters 
and letter writing, in which he pon- 
dered, among other related subjects, 
the question of balancing gaiety or 
aliveness with civility or propriety 
in epistolary composition. 

Both of these writers were “mod- 
erns.” Their alertness regarding the 
problem of making letters fresh and 
without offending, proves that they 
were. That problem is by no means 
completely solved even yet; prob- 
ably it never can be. Its solution de- 
pends upon the transference of the 
letter-writer’s personality—or cer- 
tain elements of it—to paper, and 
this would be difficult even if that 
subtle and elusive quality known as 
personality were clearly understood 
and easily definable. 

The clear and concise conveyance 
of a message, the observance of sound 
letter-writing principles, the noth- 
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ing-is-too-much-trouble attitude— 
these are all most important in let- 
ter composition, and they are all 
achievable by any normal person 
who will study and practice. But 
these alone will not necessarily make 
a letter alive and breathing, will 
not endow it with personality. On 
the contrary, meticulous compliance 
with rule and regulation in letter 
writing has been known to leave a 
letter faultily faultless and splendid- 
ly null, just as a perfectly groomed 
and studiously mannered person has 
been known to convey somewhat less 
personality than a robot or a corpse. 

All men and women cannot, of 
course, be possessed of marked in- 
gratiating personality. But every- 
body can do something toward devel- 
oping and cultivating those personal 
qualities that are certain to leave 
favorable rather than unfavorable 
impression, that insinuate agreeable 
rather than disagreeable attitudes 
and qualities. Just so, everybody 
cannot write memorable or momen- 
tous letters, but intelligent men and 
women can cultivate at least an ac- 
ceptable if not an engaging style in 
the gentlest art. 

Improvement in the quality of let- 
ter composition has been hindered 
by the widespread and promiscuous 
publication of poor and mediocre let- 
ters, of letters that contribute some- 
thing perhaps to social or historical 
or economic knowledge but nothing 
whatever to standards of expression. 
Ever since the first publication of 
letters in English early in the sev- 
enteenth century by Bishop Joseph 
Hall, lack of discernment and dis- 
crimination in selection has charac- 
terized their output. Today the life 
and letters of all too many persons 
—prominent or otherwise—get into 
print merely as a matter of complet- 
ing a record, with little or no ju- 
dicious sifting brought to bear. Rare- 
ly should all of anybody’s letters be 


* laid open to the public. The best 


should be, short of strictly confiden- 
tial ones, of course. Even the most 
cautious and engaging of letter writ- 
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ers must have his lapses, must now 
and again write a letter that is no- 
body’s business but his own and his 
addressee’s, must occasionally write 
something that is unworthy. The no- 
torious exchange between Edward 
Fitz-Gerald and Robert Browning is 
a lamentable case in point. 

Just as novelists read novels, 
dramatists dramas, essayists essays, 
poets poems, and so on, so those who 
are ambitious to write good letters 
must read widely in the literature of 
letters. George Eliot said that she 
wrote a letter a day, just to “keep 
her hand in.” The friendly letter, by 
which is meant any letter written in 
informal conversational or chatty 
style from one friend to another, 
should constitute a fair index of the 
character and personality of the one 
who writes it. The letters of the great 
in literature and history and art, and 
other fields, to their friends, prove 
just this. They also throw much val- 
uable light upon the times in which 
their writers lived. Such letters. have 
always been most important docu- 
ments in reconstructing history. 

There is hardly any limit upon the 
liberties that may be taken in friend- 
ly letters by way of ignoring the 
conventions. The college lad may 
write, sans heading, sans closing, 
sans everything but the actual mes- 
sage itself, 


Sonny Boy 
And to the informal invitation: “Will 
you dine with me on Thursday?” 
even a Lady Dufferin may reply: 
“ on’t 
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The beautiful letters of long ago 
are no more, it is frequently lament- 
ed, for the very evident and sufficient 
reasons that the busy-ness of mod- 
ern life prevents their being writ- 
ten, and that the telegraph and tele- 
phone and the radio have made them 
archaic. Also, in increasing numbers 
there are those persons who advise 
against replying to letters inasmuch 
as all letters get themselves an- 
swered eventually by the march of 
events! 

Letters—both business and friend- 
ly—are still powerful. More things 
are wrought by them than this world 
dreams of. Written to a public offi- 
cial or to a newspaper, their col- 
lective influence in a given cause 
remains today, as formerly, incal- 
culable. Epistolary bombardment is 
now and has for centuries been the 
most irrefutable concrete proof that 
the pen may be made mightier than 
the sword. 

Which came first, the business or 
the friendly letter, cannot be decid- 
ed with finality. The following is 
sometimes set down as the first letter 
(circa B.C. 1035). David wrote to 
Job the following instructions: 


Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle, and retire ye from 
_ that he may be smitten, and 

ie. 
II Samuel 11:14-15 

The message was sent by Uriah him- 

self who, though he didn’t know it, 

was more or less concerned. It can- 
not, therefore, be called the first 
friendly letter for it was most un- 
friendly. Perhaps it had better be 
classed as the first business letter, 
for, like most other letters in the 

Old Testament, it is short, succinct, 

correct, concise, concrete, coherent, 

complete —and it certainly 
meant business. 

Though it may be regarded as 
heresy to say so, the starting 
point, then, for the student of 
business letter writing may well 
be the study of the best friendly 
letters to be found in general lit- 
erature. Later he will, of course, 
be obliged to make such de- 
parture from them in his letter- 
writing practice as his special 
interests dictate. It is in the best 
friendly letters that he will most 
clearly and agreeably learn the very 
important principle of all kinds of 
letter writing, namely, that the good 
letter is good conversation set down 
on paper. Bishop Hall, in the work 
above referred to, prophesied even 
in his time “a new fashion of dis- 
course by epistles, new to our lan- 
guage, usual to all others, and so 
as novelty is never without plea 
of use, more free, more familiar. 
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Thus we do but talk with our friends 
by our pen, and express ourselves no 
whit less easily, somewhat more di- 
gestedly.” 

The second part of the term letter 
writing is thus seen to be a mis- 
nomer to a lacge extent. Letter talk- 
ing is better, and it is this term that 
should always be kept in mind by 
the writer. Let him always remem- 
ber that he is just talking, and that 
he is setting his talk down in black 
and white only because geography 
makes it necessary to do so. It might 
be a good thing for a business man 
to say to his stenographer, “Now, 
please, I want to talk to Mr. 
for a few minutes about the price of 
our gasoline engines.” This may be- 
get the conversational mood—the in- 
terview spirit—and make living, 
breathing, personality letters more 
easily possible. In a few years, in- 
deed, he may be able to concretize 
a letter situation by turning on a 
television attachment to his dictation 
machine and thus talk face to face 
with his addressee. This should go a 
long way toward making his letters 
PLUS rather than MINUS, no mat- 
ter to whom written, no matter how 
delicate or how irksome their sub- 
jects. 


* * * 


Perhaps more apologies have been 
evoked by umbrellas than by anything 
else. This one, written by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow (1807-1882) to 
James T. Fields on March 3, 1863, is a 
little masterpiece of its kind. 

I was ashamed this morning to send 
the expressman to your door in quest 
of an old umbrella, not unlike that 
which accompanied and consoled the 
exiled king of France in his flight to 
England. Nevertheless, I did send; for 
it is a lineal descendant of King Cot- 
ton, and is of that particular audacious 


kind that never says “Lost.” In the 
hands of a modern “sensuous” poet the 
handle would become pearl (daughter, 
not mother of) and the rest would be 
of a “tissue from the looms of Sam- 
arcand.” Finally, it is the one I keep 
to lend to lecturers at the Lowell In- 


stitute, and the like; and, though very . 


dissipated, is worth reclaiming. Ac- 
cept my apology and believe me, or 
not. 

Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) ex- 


pressed not only confidence but satis. 
faction and appreciation in the fol- 
lowing note to the then young Lieu. 
tenant-General Grant. It was written 
at the Executive Mansion, Washington, 
April 30, 1864. Needless to say, Lin- 
coln’s letters, like his speeches, are 
worthy of the closest study by all whe 
would attain to a direct, succinct, eco- 
nomical, businesslike style in writing, 

Not expecting to see you again be- 
fore the spring campaign opens, I wish 
to express in this way my entire satis- 


“faction with what you have done up 


to this time, so far as I understand it, 
The particulars of your plans I neither 
know nor seek to know. You are vige 
ilant and self-reliant; and, pleased 
with this, I wish not to obtrude any 
constraints or restraints upon you 
While I am very anxious that any 
great disaster or capture of our men 
in great numbers shall be avoided, I 
know these points are less likely to es- 
cape your attention than they would 
be mine. If there is anything wanting 
which is within my power to give, do 
not fail to let me know it. And now, 
with a brave army and a just cause, 
may God sustain you. 


Charles Lamb wrote to Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge in appreciation of roast 
pig. Lamb’s essays frequently have the 
quality of personal letters; his letters, 
that of personal essays. It was the fol- 
lowing letter to Coleridge that probe 
ably gave Lamb the thought of writing 
his famous essay, “A Dissertation on 
Roast Pig.” The date of the letter is 
March 9, 1822, and the essay appeared 
in the London Magazine, September, 
1822. Owen was Lamb’s landlord. 


It gives me great satisfaction to hear 
that the pig turned out so well—they 
are interesting creatures at a certain 
age—what a pity such buds should 
blow out into the maturity of rank 
bacon! You had all some of the crack- 
ling — and brain sauce — did you re- 
member to rub it with butter, and 
gently dredge it a little, just before 
the crisis? Did the eyes come away 
kindly, with no Oedipean avul-- 
sion? Was the crackling the colour 
of the ripe pomegranate? Had you 
no cursed complement of boiled 
neck of mutton before it, to blunt 
the edge of delicate desire? Did 
you flesh maiden teeth in it? Not 
that I sent the pig nor can form the 
remotest guess what part Owen 
could play in the business. I never 
knew him give anything away in 
his life. He would not begin with 
strangers. I suspect the pig, after 
all, was meant for me; but at the 
unlucky juncture of time being 
absent, the present somehow went 
round to Highgate. To confess an hon 
est truth, a pig is one of those things I 
could never think of sending away. 

Teals, widgeons, snipes, barn-door 
fowl, ducks, geese— your tame vil- 
lalio things—Welsh mutton, collars of 
brawn, sturgeon, fresh or pickled, your 
potted char, Swiss cheeses, French pies, 
early grapes, muscadines, I impart as 
freely unto my friends as myself. They 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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REAKFAST, dinner, 
tea; in extreme cases, 
breakfast, luncheon, 

dinner, tea, supper, and a 
glass of something hot at 
bedtime. What care we take 
about feeding the lucky 
pody! Which of us does as 
much for his mind? And 
what causes the difference? 


Feeding the Mind 
The Old Master Humorist 
Draws Up a Diet for Readers 


By Lewis Carroll 


would, I think, be quite 
worth our while to try to 
translate some of the rules 
into corresponding ones for 
the mind. 

First, then, we should set 
ourselves to provide for our 
mind its proper kind of food; 
we very soon learn what 
will, and what will not, agree 


Is the body so much the more 
important of the two? 

By no means; but life de- 
pends on the body being fed, 
whereas we can continue to 
exist as animals (scarcely as 
men) though the mind be 
utterly starved and neglect- 
ed. Therefore Nature pro- 
vides that, in case of serious 
neglect of the body, such ter- 
rible consequences of dis- 
comfort and pain shall en- 
sue as will soon bring us 
back to a sense of our duty; 
and some of the functions 
necessary to life she does for 
us altogether, leaving us no 
choice in the matter. It 
would fare but ill with many 
of us if we were left to su- 
perintend our own digestion 
and circulation. ‘Bless 
one would cry, “I forgot to | 
wind up my heart this morn- 
ing! To think that it has been 


with the body, and find little 
difficulty in refusing a piece 
of the tempting pudding or 
pie which is associated in 
our memory with that terri- 
ble attack of indigestion, and 
whose very name irresistibly 
recalls rhubarb and mag- 
nesia; but it takes a great. 
many lessons to convince us 
how indigestible some of our 
favorite lines of reading are, 
and again and again we 
make a meal of the unwhole- 
some novel, sure to be fol- 
lowed by its usual train of 
low spirits, unwillingness to 
work, weariness of existence 
—in fact by mental night- 
mare. 

Then we should be careful 
to provide this wholesome 
food in proper amount. Men- 
tal gluttony, or overreading, 
is a dangerous propensity, 
tending to weakness of di- 


standing still for the last 

three hours!” “I can’t walk with you 
this afternoon,” a friend would say, 
“as Ihave no less than eleven dinners 
to digest. I had to let them stand over 
from last week, being so busy—and 
my doctor says he will not answer for 
the consequences if I wait any 
longer!” 

Well it is, I say, for us, that the 
consequences of neglecting the body 
can be clearly seen and felt; and it 
might be well for some if the mind 
were equally visible and tangible— 
if we could take it, say, to the doctor 
and have its pulse felt. 

“Why, what have you been doing 
with this mind lately? How have you 
fed it? It looks pale, and the pulse is 
very slow.” 

“Well, doctor, it has not had much 
regular food lately. I gave it a lot of 
sugar-plums yesterday.” 

“Sugar-plums! What kind?” 

“Well, they were a parcel of co- 
hundrums, sir.” 

“Ah! I thought so. Now just mind 
this: if you go on playing tricks like 
that, you’ll spoil all its teeth, and get 
laid up with mental indigestion. You 
must have nothing but the plainest 
reading for the next few days. Take 
care now! No novels on any account!” 

Considering the amount of painful 
éxperience many of us have had in 
feeding and dosing the body, it 
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WHO WAS LEWIS CARROLL? 


VERYBODY knows Lewis Carroll as 

the author of the immortal Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass. What everybody doesn’t know is 
that Carroll (wh real was 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) also wrote 
quantities of plays, poems, stories, little 
thoughtful essays like this one, and a 
mass of serious mathematical treatises. 
This man Carroll (or Dodgson), whose 
Jabberwocky, White Rabbit, and Mock 
Turtle are a part of our language and 
folk-lore, had a dual nature. The non- 
sense side was one. The other (the Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson side) was that of a scholar 
and mathematician of the first rank. 
There’s a story that Queen Victoria was 
so delighted with Alice that she asked its 
author to dedicate his next book to her. 
Imagine her surprise when the very next 
book he published turned out to be 
something called An Elementary Treatise 
on Determinants! Alexander Woollcott, 
in the preface to the new Complete 
Works of Lewis Carroll (Random House) 
says that one thing the psychologists 
haven’t yet done is to compare embar- 
rassingly “the Rev. Charles L. 
with the immortal Lewis Carroll, two 
persons whom he himself never liked to 
see together.” 

Carroll was born in Cheshire, England, 
in 1832, the eldest of eleven children. 
His father was the Vicar of Daresby. In 
1830 young Dodgson matriculated at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he stayed as student and later resident 
for forty-seven years—until his death 
in 1898. 


gestive power, and in some 
cases to loss of appetite; we know 
that bread is a good and wholesome 
food, but who would like to try the 
experiment of eating two or three 
loaves at a sitting? 

I have heard of a physician telling 
his patient — whose complaint was 
merely gluttony and want of exercise 
—that “the earliest symptom of hy- 
pernutrition is a deposition of adi- 
pose tissue,” and no doubt the fine, 
long words greatly consoled the poor 
man under his increasing load of fat. 

I wonder if there is such a thing in 
nature as a fat mind? I really think 
I have met with one or two minds 
which could not keep up with the 
slowest trot in conversation, could 
not jump over a logical fence to save 
their lives, always got stuck fast in a 
narrow argument, and, in short, were 
fit for nothing but to waddle help- 
lessly through the world. 

Then, again, though the food be 
wholesome and in proper amount, 
we know that we must not consume 
too many kinds at once. Take the 
thirsty haymaker a quart of beer, or 
a quart of cold tea, and he will prob- 
ably thank you (though not so heart- 
ily in the last case!). But what think 
you his feelings would be if you of- 
fered him a tray containing a little 
mug of beer, a little mug of cider, 
another of cold tea, one of hot tea, 
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one of coffee, one of cocoa, and corre- 
sponding vessels of milk, water, 
brandy-and-water, and buttermilk? 
The sum total might be a quart, but 
would it be the same thing to the 
haymaker? 

Having settled the proper kind, 
amount, and variety of our mental 
food, it remains that we should be 
careful to allow proper intervals be- 
tween meal and meal, and not swal- 
low the food hastily without masti- 
cation, so that it may be thoroughly 
digested; both which rules for the 
body are also applicable at once to 
the mind. 

. First as to the intervals: these are 
as really necessary as they are for the 
body, with this difference only, that 


while the body requires three or four 


hours’ rest before it is ready for an- 
other meal, the mind will in many 
cases do with three or four minutes. 
I believe that the interval required 
is much shorter than is generally 
supposed, and from personal experi- 
ence I would recommend anyone 
who has to devote several hours to- 
gether to one subject of thought to 
try the effect of such a break, say 
once an hour—leaving off for five 
minutes only, each time, but taking 
care to throw the mind absolutely 
“out of gear” for those five minutes, 
and to turn it entirely to other sub- 
jects. It is astonishing what an 
amount of impetus and elasticity the 
mind regains in those short rests. 

And then as to the mastication of 
the food; the mental process answer- 
ing to this is simply thinking over 
what we read. This is a very much 
greater exertion of mind than the 
mere passive taking in the contents 
of our author—so much greater an 
exertion is it, that, as Coleridge says, 
the mind often “angrily refuses” to 
put itself to such trouble—so much 
greater, that we are far too apt to 
neglect it altogether, and go on pour- 
ing in fresh food on the top of the un- 
digested masses already lying there, 
till the unfortunate mind is fairly 
swamped under the flood. But the 
greater the exertion, the more valu- 
able, we may be sure, is the effect; 
one hour of steady thinking over a 
subject (a solitary walk is as good an 
opportunity for the process as any 
other) is worth two or three of read- 
ing only. 

And just consider another effect of 
this thorough digestion of the books 
we read; I mean the arranging and 
“ticketing,” so to speak, of the sub- 
jects in our ‘minds, so that we can 
readily refer to them when we want 
them. Sam Slick tells us that he has 
learned several languages in his life, 
but somehow “couldn’t keep the par- 
cels sorted” in his mind; and many a 
mind that hurries through book after 


book, without waiting to digest or ar- 
range anything, gets into that sort of 
condition, and the unfortunate cwn- 
er finds himself far from fit really to 
support the character all his friends 
give him, 

“A thoroughly well-read man. 
Just you try him in any subject, now. 
You can’t puzzle him!” 

You turn to the thoroughly well- 
read man; you ask him a question, 
say, in English history (he is under- 


stood to have just finished reading 


Macaulay); he smiles good-natured- 
ly, tries to look as if he knew all 
about it, and proceeds to dive into his 
mind for the answer. Up comes a 
handful of very promising facts, but 
on examination they turn out to be- 
long to the wrong century, and are 
pitched in again; a second haul brings 
up a fact much more like the real 
thing, but unfortunately along with 
it comes a tangle of other things—a 
fact in political economy, a rule in 
arithmetic, the ages of his brother’s 
children, and a stanza of Gray’s 
“Elegy”; and among all these the fact 
he wants has got hopelessly twisted 
up and entangled. 

Do you know the unfortunate vic- 
tim of ill-judged mental feeding 
when you see him? Can you doubt 
him? Look at him drearily wander- 
ing round a reading-room, tasting 
dish after dish—we beg his pardon, 
book after book—keeping to none. 
First a mouthful of novel—but, no, 
faugh! he has had nothing but that to 
eat for the last week, and is quite 
tired of the taste; then a slice of sci- 
ence, but you know at once what the 
result of that will be—ah, of course, 
much too tough for his teeth. And so 
on through the old weary round, 
which he tried (and failed in) yes- 
terday, and will probably try, and 
fail in, tomorrow. 

Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his 
very amusing book The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, gives the fol- 
lowing rule for knowing whether a 
human being is young or old. “The 
crucial experiment is this. Offer a 
bulky bun to the suspected individ- 
ual just ten minutes before dinner. 
If this is easily accepted and de- 
voured, the fact of youth is estab- 
lished.” He tells us that a human be- 
ing, “if young, will eat anything at 
any hour of the day or night.” 

To ascertain the healthiness of the 
mental appetite of a human animal, 
place in its hands a short, well-writ- 
ten, but not exciting treatise on some 
popular subject—a mental bun, in 
fact. If it is read with eager interest 
and perfect attention, and if the 
reader can answer questions on the 
subject afterwards, the mind is in 
first-rate working order; if it be po- 
litely laid down again, or perhaps 


Take a Letter, Please! 
(Concluded from page 22-E) 


are but self extended; but pardon me if 
I stop somewhere—where the fine feel- 
ing of benevolence giveth a higher 
smack than the sensual rarity, there my 
friends (or any good man) may com- 
mand me; but pigs are pigs, and I my- 
self therein am nearest to myself. Nay 
I should think it an affront, an under- 
valuing done to Nature who bestowed 
such a boon upon me, if in a churlish 
mood I parted with the precious gift. 


The following letter of grumble and 
reproof was written by Pliny (62-110) 
on his being “stood up” by Septitius 
Clarus for a supper engagement. Its 
ring of modernity is noteworthy. 

How happened it, my friend, that 
you did not keep your engagement the 
other night to sup with me? But take 
notice, justice is to be had, and I ex- 
pect you shall fully reimburse me the 
expense I was at to treat you; which, 
let me tell you, was no small sum. I had 
prepared, you must know, a lettuce 
apiece, three snails, two eggs, and a 
barley cake, with some sweet wine and 
snow (Romans used snow to cool their 
wine, and also their stomachs after 
having inflamed themselves with “high 
dining”): the snow most certainly I 
shall charge to your account, as a rar- 
ity that will not keep. Besides all these 
curious dishes, there were olives of 
Andalusia, gourds, shalots, and a hun- 
dred other dainties equally sumptuous. 
You should likewise have been enter- 
tained either with an interlude, the 
rehearsal of a poem, or a piece of mu- 
sic, as you liked best; or (such was 
my liberality) with all three. How- 
ever, I shall have my revenge of you, 
depend upon it; in what manner shall 
at present be a secret. In good truth 
it was not kind,- thus to mortify 
your friend. I had almost said your- 
self; and upon second thoughts I do 
say so; for how agreeably should we 
have spent the evening, in laughing, 
trifling, and deep speculation! But you 
can be treated nowhere, believe me, 
with more unconstructed cheerfulness, 
simplicity, and freedom: only make 
the experiment; and if you do not ever 
afterward prefer my table to any 
other, never favor me with your com- 
pany again. Farewell. 


Reprinted from Take a Letter, 
Please! by John B. Opdycke, by per- 
mission of Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
publishers. 


lounged over for a few minutes, and 
then, “I can’t read this stupid book! 
Would you hand me the second vol- 
ume of The Mysterious Murder?” 
you may be equally sure that there is 
something wrong in the mental di- 
gestion. 


Reprinted from Harper’s Maga- 
zine, May, 1906, by permission of the 
editors. 
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LESSON PLANS @ TESTS 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Education Is for Youth 


education for youth? This 

dichotomy in the thinking of 
educators has produced much inde- 
cision regarding the kind of educa- 
tion we should provide our young 
people. 

With the increasing industrializa- 
tion of our society, youth has been 
forced to experience a prolonged pe- 
riod of unemployment. Inadequacies 
in our traditional system of educa- 
tion have allowed these young peo- 
ple to leave our schools without suf- 
ficient vocational and leisure time 
interests and skills to bridge this pe- 
riod. 

Results in crime, delinquency, and 
misdirected effort have aroused edu- 
cators and the public to an awareness 
and a concern over this problem of 
modern youth. The government has 
made an effort to alleviate the situa- 
tion through such means as the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

But the real responsibility should 
be taken by educators and educa- 
tional agencies. The American Youth 
Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education has made a note- 
worthy contribution to the problem 
by getting right at the heart of the 
matter. Through surveying the youth 
problems of two typical states 
(Maryland and Pennsylvania), a 
large middle-sized city (Dallas, 
Texas), a smaller municipality 
(Muncie, Indiana), and forty rural 
villages, employing the technique of 
personal interviews with the young 
people themselves, this Commission 
has been able to collect considerable 
evidence and data to show what these 
problems are and to determine their 
causes. Lack of effective vocational 
and educational guidance was very 
evident. 

Much attention has been given to 
the youth problem by writers in 
newspapers, magazines, and books. A 
bibliography is included at the end 
of this section of Scholastic. 

Curriculum specialists, over the 
country, are emphasizing the need 
for guiding children to more en- 
riched living today and prevaration 
for the more immediate problems 
they are likely to encounter in their 

experience on leaving school. 

Classroom teachers are more and 
more planning courses for their stu- 


for adult living or 
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dents that are based on the real needs 
and interests of these young people, 
rather than on some preconceived 
ideas that we as adults have long 
thought should be the standard. More 
effective educational and vocational 
guidance, with better preparation for 
leisure time activities, should be our 
objective in working with the young 
people still in school. 


TO WHAT EXTENT 


ACTIVITIES © READING 


After learning what may be sub- 
mitted in each division of the contest, 
aclass may take inventory of its talents 
and abilities and make plans to enter 
the contests in as many fields as possi- 
ble. A careful study of the rules and 
regulations of the contests should be 
made. The value of an early start 
should be stressed. Students should 
give careful consideration to those 
matters of form which will add to the 
effectiveness of their efforts. Provisions 
should be made for progress reports on 
the various contest projects of the stu- 
dents from time to time. Refer students 
to the editorial (2) to stimulate their 


DO YOUTH RECEIVE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FROM SCHOOLS ? 


HAD RECEIVED GUIDANCE 


HAD RECEIVED NO GUIDANCE 


DD 


BACH COMPLETE FIGURE REPRESENTS S% OF THe YOUTH m EACH GROUP 
From Youth Tell Their Story (American Youth Commission) 


(Covering material contained in 
pages 1-16 and 33-47, common to all 
editions.) 


The announcement of the 1939 Scho- 
lastic Awards (33) should arouse the 
interest of every student because of the 
variety of arts and skills represented. 
For those who like to write, there are 
awards for poetry, essays, short stories, 
literary articles, book reviews, histori- 
cal articles, dramas, current events, 
humor, and autobiographical sketches 
(34). For young people interested in 
composing music, there are six types 
of entries in creative music. composi- 
tion (35). 

The Art Division (36) is replete with 
possibilities for awards and scholar- 
ships through contests of many types, 
many media. Paintings, pencil draw- 
ings, advertising art, design, engineer- 
ing drawing, architectural drawing, 
mechanical drawing, and industrial de- 
sign are all included. 


interest in getting off to a good start on 
this contest. 


DIARY 


Students will enjoy Margaret Hal- 
sey’s paraphrasing of Lincoln’s famous 
words in the title of her remarkable 
diary, With Malice Toward Some (3). 
Students may quote or read the para- 
greph containing the original passage 

from Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Ad- - 
dress, in which he spoke of those who 
belonged to opposing forces in the 
Civil War. One student may volunteer 
to read Edgar Lee Masters’ Anne Rut- 
ledge, from the Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy, which quotes the famous lines. A 
discussion may follow on the nobility 
and great generosity of Lincoln’s lines. 
In sharp contrast, the calculated sting 
of Margaret Halsey’s audacious title 
may be felt as she aims her merry 
thrusts at some aspects of English life. 

After reading the excerpt from With 
Malice Toward Some, students will be 
eager to read the entire book. 
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CRISIS 

Students will anxiously discuss the 
latest developments in the Czech-Su- 
deten conflict. After reading Peace of 
Europe (8), a discussion may center on 
such questions as: 

1. Should the Czechs concede to the 
demand of the Sudeten Germans for 
annexation to Germany or not? 

2. How would the nations of Europe 
be likely to line up in case of a wide- 
spread war? 

3. Why is it impossible to set up 
boundaries in Europe which will elimi- 
nate the “minorities problem’? 

4. Wherein has the League of Na- 
tions failed to be effective? What have 
been the reasons? 

5. How has Italo-German teamwork 
operated to give increased power to 
these two nations? 

6. How have the Nazis been gaining 
influence in the Balkan nations? 

7. Describe the precarious position 
of Poland. 

8. Why is Russia vitally concerned in 
the Czech-German conflict? 

9. How far are the Allies (of the 
World War) responsible for (a) the 
rise of Hitler; (b) the artificial boun- 
daries of Czechoslovakia; (c) the 
spread of Fascism? 

10. Give reasons for Germany’s de- 
sire to acquire control of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

11. Would the annexation of the Su- 
detens really settle the Czech-German 
situation? 


GOVERNMENT CHART 

The chart of Principal Governments 
of the World (14) affords a compact 
source of information regarding mat- 
ters of government, control, national 
leaders, parties, legislatures, areas, and 
population. It is particularly useful in 
these critical times abroad. Students 
should be encouraged to refer to it 
often for information in connection 
with their social studies work and in 
order to facilitate their understanding 
of the news. A plan should be evolved 
for keeping the chart accessible. One 
or sem be posted on the bulletin 

oard. 


READING SKILLS 

Gaining information rapidly and ac- 
curately from charts and tables is a 
reading skill that should be cultivated 
through specific exercises. Students 
often lack interest in charts and refer- 
ence tables because they have not 
learned to locate information rapidly 
and to discover the relationships that 
may be found through proper inter- 
pretation. 

From the chart of Principal Govern- 
ments of the World (14) students may 
be asked to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How many republics are there in 


the world today? How many federal 


republics? What is the difference be- 
tween these two types? 

2. Compare the number of constitu- 
tional monarchies with the number of 
republican states. 

3. What country is listed as a totali- 
tarian state? 
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4. In which countries is the titular 
head of the state the chief executive 
officer? 

5. What is an outstanding difference 
between the national legislatures of 
Germany and the United States? 

6. In which countries has opposition 
to the party in power been officially 
suppressed or banned? 

7. In which countries have all politi- 
cal parties been abolished? 

8. Within what governmental forms 
has opposition been suppressed or 
curbed? 

9. Which countries are controlled by 
the dictatorship of the chief executive 
officer? 

10. Where is the dictatorship official- 
ly placed in Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and Turkey? 

11. What is meant by France’s Pop- 
ular Front? 

12. Which country has the largest 
population? What are the implications 
of this fact for one of our present “un- 
declared wars”? 

Teacher and students may continue 
this exercise by proposing questions 
which bring out other facts and impli- 
cations from the chart. Similar practice 
exercises may be developed for the 
study of charts and tables in other mag- 
azines and books. 


RATE AND COMPREHENSION TEST 

Directions to students: This is a test 
that will help you determine how fast 
you read and how well you remember 
the content. At the signal, read the arti- 
cle, New Income Estimates Point Se- 
curity Need (10). When you have fin- 
ished, record the time and compute 
your rate in words per second. The 
total number of words is 1320. (The 
teacher or a student secretary should 
record the time every ten seconds on 
the blackboard.) 

Check the accuracy of your reading 
by answering these questions: 

1. What proportion of American 
families lived on incomes of less than 


~ $780 in 1935-36? 


2. What government act provides for 
aid to needy people over 65 years of 
age? 

3. Is the population trend in this 
country toward more or fewer older 
people? 

4. What four states will have pension 
proposals on their ballots in Novem- 
ber? 

5. What must a state do in order to 
get federal funds Tor old age assis- 
tance? 

6. What must an old person do in or- 
der to get help from the government? 

7. When will old-age insurance start 
for everyone over 65? 

8. What kind of money would be 
used in the “$30 Every Thursday” 
plan? 

9. Does the “$30 Every Thursday” 
plan encourage or discourage spend- 
ing? 

10. Has the real problem of old age 
security been solved by any of the 
proposed schemes? 


VOCATIONS 
Beginning with our October 8 issue, 


the Vocational Education department, 
conducted by Robert H. Mathewson 
will be resumed as a regular feature of 
Scholastic. Among other things a series 
of articles on Careers in Brief will ap- 
pear every other week. Each of these 
discussions will contain a digest of the 


‘main facts—on working conditions, 


wages, nature of the work, preparation, 
qualifications, and possibilities for get- 
ting a job—in a given occupational 
field. By the end of the school year this - 
will give students an overview of sev-~ 
eral vocations that will assist them in 
making vocational choices. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 17-S to 
20-S and 29-S to 32-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections.) 


A study of the problems and interests 
of youth in the local community may 
result from the reading of Youth Faces 
the Future in our Behind the Headlines 
section (29-S). 

Comparisons may be made of the ° 
facts regarding local youth with those 
of Maryland, reported in this article. 
Of course, this will necessitate gather- 
ing facts about local youth and a use- 
ful research project should result. 

Limit the study to youth between 
the ages of 16 and 24. Data may be col- 
lected on such matters as: per cent of 
youth who are attending school or col- 
lege, the per cent in each grade level, 
the grade level at which students left 
school, wages, number of unemployed 
youth, organizations dealing with 
youth, amount of delinquency, educa- 
tional opportunities, and amount of 
vocational guidance. Reading, study- 
ing records, interviewing, writing let- 
ters and using questionnaires are types 
of research activities that may be em- 
ployed. 

Many youth problems may be 
brought to light through reading the 
references for students given at the 
end of Youth Faces the Future. Re- 
ports on problems raised in these ref- 
erences should be given in etass, fol- 
lowed by discussion of ways to im- 
prove unfortunate conditions facing 
American youth. 

A study of youth on a world wide 
basis may be made in connection with 
the reading of Miss Genevieve Tag- 
gard’s article, World Youth Get To- 
gether (11). The attitudes of young 
people toward peace displayed at the 
World Youth Congress offer opportu- 
nity for a lively discussion. The Peace 
Pact might be read aloud. Students 
may give individual reports on each of 
the various countries represented in 
the book, Youth: A World Problem, by 
W. Thacher Winslow. This should be 
followed by a summary of the major 
problems, interests, accomplishments, 
and organizations of youth throughout 
the world. 

An entirely different type of project 
might grow out of reading Youth Faces 
the Future. Instead of concentrating 
on the “problems” of youth, the class 
may be more interested in the “con- 
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tributions” which youth can make to 
community life. Paul R. Hanna’s book, 
Youth Serves the Community, is rich 
in suggestions for this type of study 
and activity, as it reports many in- 
stances in which young people have 
participated in efforts to improve and 
enrich community living. Hanna found 
youth engaged in socially useful work 
in public safety, civic beauty, commu- 
nity health, agricultural and industrial 
improvement, civic arts, local history, 
surveys, and inventories, and protec- 
tion of resources. 

Members of a class may consider 
these achievements of youth, as re- 
ported by Hanna, as a means of de- 
termining what might be done by 
youth in the local community and may 
profitably select one of these areas for 
a real project which they will carry 
out. 

Be sure to call attention to the facts 
shown by the graphic materials of Be- 
hind the Headlines (29-S) and the 
chart on Principal Governments of the 
World (14). 


NEWS QUIZ 

Student’s understanding of happen- 
ings of the week may be reviewed by 
the following questions based on the 
March of Events. (17-S) 

What efforts has Prime Minister 
Chamberlain made to avert war in 
Europe? Describe the provisions of the 


’ Czech settlement demanded by Hitler. 


How does it differ from the compro- 
mise plan proposed by Lord Runci- 
man? What would a Four Power agree- 
ment in Western Europe mean to Rus- 
sia? Would it preserve peace? (17-S) 

What measures will China ask the 
League of Nations to take against Ja- 
pan? Who was elected president of the 
League Assembly? What are the impli- 
cations of this election for obtaining 
League of Nations action against Italo- 
German support of General Franco’s 
forces? (18-S) 

Why was Admiral Horthy so enthu- 
siastically received in Berlin? What is 
Premier Imredy’s plan to satisfy the 
Hungarian peasants? (18-S) 

What is the nature of the work Don- 
ald M. Nelson’s committee will carry 
out under the New Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act? Relate Mr. Nelson’s views on 
the relationship between government 
and business. How has he lived up to 


_ this ideal in his own life? (20-S) 


Do the results of President Roose- 


velt’s drive against anti-New Dealers © 


in the primary elections show that he 
can pass his popularity on to his sup- 
porters? What are the reasons for this 
outcome? (19-S) 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


Some time should be given this 
week to interesting students in the lit- 
erary contests (34) of the Scholastic 
Awards. These contests will serve as a 
Spur to finer attainment in several 
types of creative writing by students. 
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Ways in which these projects in lit- 
erary achievement may contribute to, 
grow out of, or become the basis for 
the regular activities of the English 
class should be considered. 

A copy of the Literary Division (34) 
section of the awards may be given a 
permanent place on the bulletin board. 
Students should be encouraged to keep 
this page accessible for easy reference. 


LETTERS 
Effective letter writing can result 


only through experience in writing 


letters. Students should be given every 
opportunity to cultivate this art, dur- 
ing the course of the school term. Let- 
ers, business and personal, may be 
written in connection with many types 
of school activities: planning programs 
and parties, collecting information and 
materials, arranging for speakers or 
interviews, making friends with for- 
eign students, entertaining a classmate 
who is ill. 

Ways of transferring the writer’s 
personality to a letter and making the 
letter really “talk” may be gained from 
Take a Letter, Please! (21-E) by John 
P. Opdycke. Students may determine 
how Patricia Collinge has shown the 
personality of characters in her story, 
Don’t Talk to Actors (5), through the 
letters they wrote. 

Students should refer to John P. Op- 
dycke’s book, Take a Letter, Please!, 
for further suggestions for improved 
letter writing and the many illustra- 
tions from correspondence of skilled 
writers. Two other volumes of letters 
that should be consulted for inspira- 
tion and for techniques of letter writ- 
ing are: 

Holtby, Winifred. Letters to a 
Friend. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 

Mansfield, Katherine. The Letters of 
Katherine Mansfield; edited by J. Mid- 
dleton Murry. 2 Vols. New York: 
Knopf, 1929. 

Some suggested exercises: 

Make a collection of business letters 
for suggestions on form and for crit- 
ical study. 

Give students a copy of a poorly 
written letter and ask them to im- 
prove it. - 

Ask the students to select the best 
example of friendly letter writing they 
can find and read excerpts to the class. 

Make a list of “rubber stamp” 
phrases found in letters. 

Make lists of good openings and 
good closings from friendly letters. 

Post excerpts from superior letters 
on the bulletin board. 


HUMOR 


After reading Feeding the Mind 
(23-E), the students may discuss the 
“sugar-plums” of their literary diet 
and whether there is any danger of 
one’s getting an over supply. Consider 
just what a balanced literary diet 
should include. Lead the students to 
work out sample menus. 

Comparisons may be made of the 
whimsical humor of Lewis Carroll 
(23-E) and the contemporaneous wit 
of Margaret Halsey (3) and Patricia 


Collinge (5). Through what devices 
and literary techniques have these 
three writers attained spontaneity and 
the illusion of reality? Is the style of 
writing in each instance well adapted 
to the author’s purpose? 


POETRY 
After reading poems from Marya 
Zaturenska’s Cold Morning Sky (25-E), 
a class may enjoy having a Pulitzer 
Prize poets review. Students may vol- 
unteer to select poems of other Pulitzer 
Prize poets to read to their classmates. 
Previous winners of the award: 
1922, Edwin Arlington Robinson 
1923, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
1924, Robert Frost 
1925, Edwin Arlington Robinson 


you spot 
the 7 tricks 
of Propaganda 


in today's newspaper, on tonight's 
radio, at the movie, in a speech, a 
book, a magazine? 


“It's fun to be fooled—but it’s 


more fun to know!” 


Join the 3000 teachers who last 
a received the Bulletins and 
tudy Materials of the Institute. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


A Monthly Letter and Special 
Bulletins to help the intelligent 
citizen detect and analyze prope- 
ganda. 300 Schools are cooperat- 
ing in this enterprise of having 
students analyze propaganda un- 
emotionally and objectively. 


Institute for Propagande Analysis 
4 Non-Profit Educational 
Organisation 
Room 108, 2960 Broadway 
© I enclose $2 for 12 Monthly Let- 
ters plus Special Bulletins. 

© Send me information on Club 
Rates for students and an- 
nouncement of revised study 
materials. 


Address 
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1926, Amy Lowell 

1927, Leonora Speyer 

1928, Edwin Arlington Robinson 

1929, Stephen Vincent Benet 

1930, Conrad Aiken 

1931, Robert Frost 

1932, George Dillon 

1933, Archibald MacLeish 

1934, Robert Hillyer 

1935, Audrey Wurdemann 

1936, Robert P. Tristam Coffin 

1937, Robert Frost 

Comparison may be made of other 

poems of the seasons with those of 
Marya Zaturenska (25-E). Sugges- 
tions: 


Autumn, Jean Starr Untermeyer 

Immortal Autumn, Archibald Mac- 
Leish 

Snow, Madison Cawein 

Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning, Robert Frost 

Scarcely Spring, Louis Untermeyer 

Spring Ecstasy, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese 


Spring Night, Sara Teasdale 

Taking Away the Banking, Wilbert 
Snow 

August, Elinor Wylie 


Some students may enjoy writing 
poems about the seasons or seasonal 
themes. After reading the suggestions, 
in the Round Table (26-E), for intro- 
ducing variations in the rhythm of 


lines, as shifting the stresses and bring- 


ing in pauses, students may experiment 
with these devices to improve their 


own verse. 
—WILHELMINA HILL 


HANDBOOK 
FOR AMATEUR 
BROADCASTERS 


How to found a Radio Guild, how to 
wire your school for sound, how to make 
sound effects, where to find worthy 
scripts — these are only a few of the 
subjects fully and clearly discussed in 
SCHOLASTIC’S publication, 68 pages, 
photographic cover. 


50c postpaid. In quantities of 10 or 
more to one address, 35c per copy. 


RADIO PLAYS 
AT PRICE 


To enliven class hours, to give a les- 
son the dramatic drive, to entertain 
in assembly or for the PTA, Scholastic's 
ROYALTY FREE Radio Plays are the 
perfect answer. No props, no costumes, 
only one rehearsal. Regularly these plays 
sell at 25¢ each. Now you may have all 
16é—neatly printed and bound in a 
sturdy binder—a full year's repertoire— 
for $2.00. Subjects of the plays: English 
and American Literature, Student Prob- 
lems, Music, Science, History. 


Order both from 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Bibliography 
on the Youth Problem 


In addition to the references on the 
youth problem given in Behind the 
Headlines (32-S), the following are of 
value te teachers: 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Youth Education Today. Six- 
teenth Yearbook, Washington, D. C.: 
American Association’ of School Adminis- 
trators, 1938. ($2.00) 

Deals with the factors and influences 
affecting youth and the need for organiz- 
ing and coordinating these elements. 
American Youth Commission. Bulletin. 

Washington, D. C.: American Youth Com- 
mission. (Free) 

Contains brief reviews of current lit- 
ature on youth problems. Published 
monthly. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
“Young America Looks Forward.” Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, No. 18, Feb- 
uary 27, 1936. New York: American Book 
Company, 1936. (10 cents) 

ontains speeches by Mrs. Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, Homer P. Rainey, and others 

on various elements of the youth prob- 

lem: education, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the American Youth Com- 
mission, government aid for youth. 

Chambers, M. M. Youth-Serving Organi- 
zations: National Non-Governmental 
Associations. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1937. ($1.50) 

A descriptive directory of 330 national 
non-governmental organizations which 
deal with American youth. 

Douglass, Harl R. Secondary Education 
for Youth in Modern America. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1937. ($1.00) 

Discusses the need for reorganizing 
secondary education in the light of ma- 
jor influences and conditions affecting 
the lives of our youth. Outlines concrete 
methods for experimentation, study, and 
demonstration. 

Fuller, G. A Study. of Youth 
Needs and Services in Muncie, Indiana. 
Washington, D. C.: American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1938. Mimeographed. (Free, ex- 
press charges collect.) 

A survey of youth problems and con- 
ditions in “Middletown,” by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. Deals with gen- 
eral community background, communit 
organizations, identification of yout 
needs and problems, recent high school 
graduates and withdrawals, intéllectual 
and cultural influences. 

Hanna, Paul R. “Youth’s Participation in 
Socially Useful Work.” Reconstructi: 
Education Through Research, p. 67-73. 
Washington, D. C.: American Educational 
Research Association, May, 1936. ($1.50) 

Report of an 18 month investigation of 
instances in which young people have 
worked together for the improvement of 
community life. 

Harley, D. L. Surveys of Youth: Finding 
the Facts. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1937. (50 cents) 

Annotated bibliographical descrip- 
tions of reports of 131 youth surveys. 
Hubbard, Frank W. “Today’s Youth 

Problems.” Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Assoclation 25:13-28, January, 1936. 
Discusses history and problems of 


gee « in America with special attention | 


education, home, work, crime, leisure 
time, citizenship. 

Menefee, Louise A. and Chambers, M.M. 
American Youth: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1938. ($3.00). 

The most comprehensive and up-to- 
date bibliography of the literature of 
youth problems available. Contains 2,500 
annotated entries. 

Manny, Theodore B. “Characteristics 
and Needs of Rural Youth in the 16-24 Age 
Group.” Education 7:121-4, 
February, 1935. 


Describes the needs of rural youth 
with respect to occupational guidance 
finding a job, personality development, 

reparation for marriage and the estab- 
ishment of a home, participation in civic 
affairs, Discusses those agencies which 
can help young people meet these needs, 
Progressive Education. “Outlook for 
Youth in America.” Progressive Education 
14:595-6, December, 1937. 

Report of a panel discussion on em- 
ployment, health, labor problems, and 
education as they affect youth. 

_ Rainey, Homer P. “Our Youth Problems 
‘in the United States.” California Journal of 
Education 12:333-8, October, 


Discusses many known factors con- 
tributing to the youth problem and re. 
fers to the American Youth Commission 
studies in Dallas, Muncie, and Maryland. 
Social Frontier. “The Youth of America 

—Past, Present, and Future.” Social Fron- 
tier 1:1-30, May, 1935. . 

A symposium of articles by several 
authors including the following: John 
Dewey, Merle Curti, and Joseph P. Lash, 
Eugene. “Youth Talks to the 

School Executive.” Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals 
22: 42-4, April, 1938. 

Reviews a conference, called by the 
Pennsylvania branch of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, to dis- 
cuss secondary education in relation to 
youth’s needs. Both student and adult 
panels are reported. 

Zachry, Caroline B. “A Progress Report 
on the Study of Adolescents.” Progressive 
Education 12: 484-8, November, 1935. 

Describes the use of the case study and 
the outcomes expected by the Study of 
Adolescents of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 


VOCATIONS 

Price, Willodeen and Ticen, Zelma 
E. Index to Vocations. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. ($1.25) 

Teachers interested in vocational 
education will be glad to know that a 
third edition of Index to Vocations, 
including the most recent writing and 
materials in the field has been pub- 
lished. 

Nearly two thousand different ca- 
reers are listed with references in 
books and periodicals that are most 
likely to be available in libraries and 
schools. As the careers are arranged 
alphabetically, ranging from accoun- 
tant and acoustical engineerto zoolo- 
gist and zoology teacher, this list will 
-_prove useful to the student who is 
making a survey of vocations and ca- 
reers as a basis for selecting his own 
life work. 

Another section gives biographical 
references for the various vocational 
groups. References under “Tea room 
manager” allude to Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall and under “Teacher” to Edna 
Watson Bailey, Jessica G. Cosgrove, 
John Dewey, and Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. 

A list of vocational books which 
have been analyzed and highly recom- 
mended by the authors and a list of 
books, deemed especially useful for 
vocational teachers and counselors, are 
included. 


KEY TO “QUIZ YOURSELF” (P. 16) 

1. (4); 2. (2); 3. painstaking, sharptem- 
pered, unfavorably known, something 
that can be touched, a flight, a cure-all; 
4. (4); 5. (5); 6 (2); 7. (ce); 8 (1); 9. (2% 
10. (3); 11. (). 
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MARYA ZATURENSKA 


CORNER 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


NE day a young Russian girl 
not long in this country, 
Marya Zaturenska, found on 
a shelf in a public library, New 
Poetry, the anthology edited by Har- 
riet Monroe and Alice Henderson, 
which you probably have on your 
own high school shelves. In these 
pages she first discovered modern 
poetry, reading such lines as, “One 
thing I remember: Spring came on 
forever;” “And indeed there will be 
time For the yellow smoke that slides 
along the street;” and “The strong 
men keep coming on. They go down 
shot, hanged, sick, broken.” 

Soon, Marya, who at fourteen was 
a factory girl, and who had gone only 
a few years to grammar school, be- 
gan to see her own poems in Poetry, 
A Magazine of Verse, then edited by 
Harriet Monroe. When she was a lit- 
tle over twenty, attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. on the Zona 
Gale scholarship awarded her for 
literary talent, she won Poetry’s me- 
morial prize for her Elegies for John 
Reed. 

Several other prizes, the Shelley 
Award, and the Guarantor’s Prize, 
were given her work after 1934, 
when her first book, Threshold and 
Hearth, appeared. Last spring her 
second volume, Cold Morning Sky, 
won the Pulitzer Prize of one thou- 
sand dollars, awarded each year for 
the best book of poetry brought out 
the previous year. 

She is the first Pulitzer Prize poet 
not native-born. Now the wife of 
Horace Gregory, prominent poet and 
critic, Marya Zaturenska was born 
in Moscow, 1901, and lived in a small 
Russian village until she was brought 
to this country at the age of ten. 

For the first time in several 
awards, literary critics agreed that 
the Pulitzer committee had made a 
g00d choice. Many felt that the en- 
richment of her work since her first 
book had been so remarkable that 
promise for her future growth was 
greater than for that of almost any 
of her contemporaries. 

Her earlier poems belong mostly 
to that large, undistinguished class 
of “competent” poetry. In the man- 
ner of many, she wrote “The grass 
Is up, then gone, and spring come and 
December; The heat, the frost, the 
fragrance, and the snow!” She closed 
4 poem with such an able but trite 
utterance as: 
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Oh, only look at me, 

And I shall understand, 
The movements of the sea, 
The quiet pasture land. 

Under the covers of her Cold 
Morning Sky, Marya Zaturenska has 
gathered a great landscape, a world 
which, though traditional, is pecu- 
liarly her own. Here, as existing from 
old times, white girls with milky feet 
wade in the streams of morning, a 
noon-day sun shines on golden- 
shadowy lanes, a smiling Love walks 
the pale green sea-water. Here the 
poet herself broods like reverie on 
time that’s flying in flowers, leaves, 
opening and shutting doors, and the 
dark dead, while gold-streaked air 
runs through glittering trees and 
Dawn shakes light from her wings. 


Into the world of this poetry the 
reader enters as he might an ocean 
or a vast meadow, loving the move- 
ment of water or windy grasses, the 
sun-bright green and snowy foam, 
or grassy green and snow, mean- 
while experiencing a deep emotion 
—about the seasons, time, something 
lost—that he recognizes but cannot 
quite explain. 

If the reader has ever—like most 
poets at some time—imagined Spring 
as a timid girl in a pale green dress, 
Summer as a lass with garlands of 
flowers, Autumn as a red-cheeked 
woman with purple grapes. Winter 
as an aging, white-haired woman of 
memories, he can understand the fig- 
ures that hover over the changing 
landscapes and moods of the follow- 
ing poems. 

First in Unveil the Autumn is sum- 
mer with her sunny hair; then comes 
cooler days, the red leaf, and a cloud- 
born Glad Goddess with snowy feet, 
who is called upon to “Herald this 
day with russet, yellow and brown.” 
In the last stanza, the poet faces “a 
world robbed of the sun’s glare,” 
and sees the mystery of “time, and 
change, and the fast withering tree,” 
hitherto veiled, not seen by the 
blinded brain, nor the “limited eyes.” 


Unveil the Autumn 


While summer’s loosened sun-enam- 
oured hair 

And bright abstracted green 

Pallor, and starry sheen 

Envelop us as the warm seasons fade 

Into a cooler shade. 

Then flows upon the lawn 

The golden signal, the red leaf, the 
autumn’s messenger 


Glad Goddess winged with morning 
and cloud-born 

Whose snowy feet the celestial mead- 
ows stir 

Herald this day with russet, yellow 
and brown 

And in full season scatter the harvest 
down 

While deepening thought on the 
calmed heaven grows. 


Dispelled is the wild legend of the rose 

But light pours from the heaven, hopes 
fall from the sky 

Strange the migrating birds’ depart- 
ing cry 

And softly, lightly, now less ardently 

We face a world robbed of the sun’s 
glare 

Now with the heart to see 

Not with the blinded brain 

Nor with the limited eyes’ impassioned 
stare 

Too weak to pierce the growing mys- 


ter 
of Frond and change, and the fast with- 
ering tree. 

At the opening of Season in Snow, 
the year, like a woman, disrobes it- 
self of green, ruddy gold, sunny blue. 
“The aging year grows white and 
fair with the stripped garlands on 
her windblown hair.” This is Winter, 
the unbeloved. The poem comments 
that only the fastidious (hard-to- 
please) mind will finally love her, 
that only such a mind “waits on 
memory, sees closed rivers sleep,” 
wings of snow, men walking there. 


Season in Snow 


See how the declining year disrobes 
itself of light 

The green, the ruddy gold, the sunny 
blue 

To the fixed seasons true. 

The rose fades from the hour, dissolves 
in cloudy white 

White, white, the beautiful hour silent 
and white 

Immure our lives in changing atmos- 
phere 

(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


VERY poet has a pocketful of 
tricks, though he may not ad- 
mit it. Perhaps, like the ab- 

sent-minded professor with his 
chalk, he sometimes uses them un- 
consciously. But most writers know 
the strange paradox that a light, un- 
studied line is usually the result of 
long labor and study. Even Yeats, 
whom many people call the greatest 
poet of our time, says 


A line will take us hours mzybe, 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s 
thought 

Our stitching and unstitching have 
been naught. 

Better go down upon your marrow 
bones 

And scrub a kitchen pavement or break 
stones. 


Rhythm has many tricks, some of 
them fascinating and hard to catch. 
Did you ever hunt for the tricks in 
the rhythms of Walter de la Mare’s 
“The Listeners”? Today we are on 
the trail of some of our own poets. 
One secret they have learned is that 
rhythm needs variety. Their lines do 
not have the sound “of an industrious 
hammer.” They introduce all sorts of 
variations, chiefly by shifting the 
stresses and creating pauses within 
the lines. The poet of “Visions— 
1938” in last week’s issue used both 
these devices. Her second and sev- 
enth lines vary the meter by begin- 
ning with accented syllables, impor- 
tant words, as they should be. Line 
four changes the rhythm to bring 
the emphasis sharply down on the 
vivid words “red rain.” (I think it is 
unfortunate that she uses the rhyme 
sound eyes in both the second and 
third stanzas and changes the rhyme 
scheme of the third stanza—but that 
is another story.) 


“Ironing” (below) makes delightful use 
of an ironing board. And how smoothly the 
iron slides along on the alliteration of g and 
n sounds and the lightness of the vowels in 
the first two lines! The writer can alliterate 
two sounds at once, and choose vowel 
sounds that match her ideas and make her 
lines move at different paces. 

I'd like to comment on many artistic lines 
in these poems, on the clear pictures as well 
as the smooth rhythm, but the poems can 
speak best for themselves. I can’t refrain, 
though from recording pleasure in the lines 
in “Night Disrobes”: 

The sigh moves whispering through 
the trees 
And rustles leaves, and ripples lakes. 
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And before I leave the subject I am 
forced to issue one Warning! If you use 
these devices so obviously that the 


reader catches you when he isn’t look- « 


ing for them, you have written not 
wisely but too well! 


Ironing 
A steaming iron glides upon 
A golden, heat-tanned board. 
My hand propels this glowing tool 
And jerks the ironing cord. 


My eyes grow dreamy as I plan 

My castle halls in Spain— 
A gallant knight—a troubadour — 
To sing a sweet refrain! 


Or maybe then a gypsy lad 

With handsome, sparkling eyes, 
And we would live a nomad’s life, 
Our roof—the sunny skies. 


No, that would never do, I fear, 
And so I turn to press 

That lovely, ruffly piece of lace, 
My sister’s evening dress. 


Oh, yes, I’m sure that I must have 
A dancer’s twinkling toes— 
A dressing room — the spotlight’s 


glare— 
And scores of faithful beaus. 


Or maybe, then, an opera star, 

A prima donna famed— 

And all the folks at home would say 
That rd been rightly named. 


Oh me, oh my! I scorched that sheet, 
As my gay spirits soared. 

A steaming iron glides upon 

A golden, heat-tanned board. 


Carol McHenry 

West Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 

E. Ward, Teacher 


Sonnet to Puppy Love 

They say I am too young to be in love, 

And that this flame which burns my 
heart for you 

Is but the blind infatuation of 

“A callow youth” and cannot long be 
true. 

They say that though today you are 
bright 

And lovely as the fairest of true loves, 

Your brilliancy is but a passing light 

Which flashes cross my mind and then 
removes. 

I know not that this joy for aye will 


last, 
Or fail and drop forgotten "neath our 
feet, 
But nothing I recall in all the past, 
Or dream of in the future half so sweet. 
I know not for how long my love 
may be, 
But while it lives I live alone in thee. 
David R. Clark 
Seymour H. S., Seymour, Conn. 
Mary G. Breton, Teacher 


CHOLASTIC invites all high scheol 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contriby. 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 
totalling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con. 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards, 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43d Street, New York City, 


Night Disrobes 
Her feet are wet with silent dew 
And on them drifts black, scented silk 
That falls from shoulders, thin and 
cool. 
Her hair, nke waves in ebony, 
Falls long and glossy to her knees. 
She dips her hands into a pool 
And stirs the water with her touch 
And smiles when her reflection twists 
Upon the waves the surface makes. 
She stretches long thin arms and sighs; 
The sigh moves whispering through 
the trees, 
And rustles leaves, and ripples lakes 
Then dextrously her fingers move, 
Unclasping one by one the stars 
That glitter in her shadowed hair. 
She takes the long chain from her 
throa 


t, 
From which the moon hangs, round 
and bright, 
And sets it by her side with care. 
Then one by one her garments fall 
Behind the hills and disappear, 
And she stands beautiful and white; 
Her gleaming locket is the sun, 
Her hair is gold with silver flecks— 
But now she is no longer night. 
Madeleine Watt 
Stamford (Conn.) High School 
Frank W. Russell, Teacher 


“Winged Thoughts” is interesting in ides. 
Its rhythm sticks rather close to earth for 
a poem about birds, even caged birds. This 
I think is because the natural reading ac 
cents almost every second syllable in the 


- poem, as if we were scanning it. Is this true 


of Shakespeare’s sonnets? Of most medern 
sonnets? Perhaps the writer has deliberately 
chosen this rhythm to correspond to the 
somewhat didactic thought. 


Winged Thoughts 
My thoughts are birds which discon- 
tented stay 
Within the boundaries of ancient code. 
Though caged, they try to fly from their 
abode, 
And vainly beat their wings with cold 
dismay. 
The worthless birdseed thrown to them 
each day 
In form of chatter on the present mode 
Is far from adequate; it is a goad 
Which rouses them to further vain dis- 
play. 
(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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Adventures in Reading 
A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 
By May Lamberton Becker 


honest, thoroughly homespun 

novel took America by storm. 
When I crossed the ocean in June 
everybody seemed to be reading it 
on shipboard; when I returned in 
August people were still discussing 
it. And the unusual feature of this 
was that there was nothing about it 
to arouse controversy; it was just 
the story of a boy and his family, 
poor folks in the South. For by this 
time you must have guessed, if you 
read the papers, that the novel of 
which I am speaking is The Yearling, 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Jody is one of a small but happy 
family. He and his father have to 
unite forces against his mother now 
and again, as often happens in a 
family when the woman in it is prac- 
tical and a good manager and the 
men are artistic in temperament and 
a trifle slow in seeing the main 
chance. But the family is united; it 
does you good to see how strong this 
union is, and how little poverty can 
do to shake it. For they are poor to 
the bone, and this has a great deal to 
do with the story. 

Jody is without a pet of his own. 
Every boy needs some sort of animal 
that will turn first to him, depend 
upon him, look only to him for food 
and love and shelter. The old dog is 
his father’s; Jody comes into posses- 
sion of the most beautiful pet a boy 
could wish, a fawn. I cannot tell you 
any more than this, but before you 
have read enough to find out this 
much for yourself nothing could stop 
you from going on. It is with this 
fawn that the climax of the story is 
concerned. Jody is a boy when it 
opens; when it is over, only a short 
time later, he is grown-up. The ex- 
perience has taught him to accept re- 
sponsibility, like a man. Until you 
can, you have not grown up, no mat- 
ter what your age may be. Because 
this is told with such sympathy and 
understanding, with such humor and 
variety, the book is worth reading 
more than once. I am sure you will 
think so when you have read the 
chapter of it that will soon be re- 
printed in Scholastic, with an article 
about the author. 


The Call of the Wild 
As this goes to press the biography 
attracting most attention is Sailor 


this summer a plain, 
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Scholastic Book Editor 


on Horseback, a life of Jack London 
by Irving Stone. You may have read 
Mr. Stone’s earlier fictionized biog- 
raphy of the painter, Van Gogh, with 
the title Lust for Life; the intensity 
and wild vigor of that story attracted 
more readers than the unfictionized 
life of Van Gogh by the critic Julius 
Meier-Graefe, though this was a far 


better piece of work The same inten- 
sity goes into Mr. Stone’s new book, 
based on Jack London’s own auto- 
biographical works—from which he 
freely draws, more freely than some 
critics like—and on new material. 
Nobody could make London’s life 
anything but absorbing; this book 
keeps up its interest to the last mo- 
ment. I do not think it is the ideal 
London biography, but it will be 
highly popular. As for using so much 
of London’s own material, I think 
he was within his rights to do so, and 
that you will think so when you ex- 
amine his book and the books from 
which it draws. Writing a book of 
this kind involves a certain amount 
of re-writing: about all the writer 
can do is to acknowledge his sources 
plainly, as this one has done, and 
then use what he takes in any way 
that suits the work at hand. Intention 
counts for much in matters lil _ this, 
and here the intention is clez-iy to 
give you Jack London’s own ideas, 
wherever he has expressed them, in 


as nearly his own language as can 
be fitted into the narrative, and with- 
out cluttering up the page with too 


‘many quotation marks. 


Every Inch a King 

I have been greatly interested in 
the reception given to a new his- 
torical novel, both here and in Eng- 
land: Crippled Splendour, by Evan 
John. It made me feel as people must 
have felt when the first of the Wav- 
erly Novels began to come from the 
Wizard of the North, in those days 
when Scott made the historical novel 
the most exciting form of fiction in 
English. Perhaps this may be partly 
because Crippled Splendour has a 
Scottish scene and a great Scottish 
hero; none other than James I of 
Scotland (not James I of England, 
who was also James VI of Scotland, 
but his brilliant and ill-fated ances- 
tor). This James was a poet, a mu- 
sician—he played wonderfully upon 
the organ—and a chivalrous knight 
of the medieval model. He lived in 
times and in a country so tempestu- 
ous that his life was one long wild 
excitement: he was a prisoner; he 
was a triumphant victor: he died at 
last in one of the most famous butch- 
eries of history. Did you ever hear 
the story of Kate Bar-lass, so called 
because when the assassins of the 
king were at the door and the bar of 
its lock was missing, she thrust her 
arm through the socket and held 
them off till they broke through? 
This book is historical fiction at its 
best. It is sound as historical fact, 
but even more important as an inter- 
pretation of character. And because 
history has a way of repeating itself, 
it is not without bearing on our own 
times. 

We have had so many books that 
have tried to interpret foreign coun- 
tries to America that I am glad now 
to see a tendency to provide our- 
<elves with a few that interpret us 
to ourselves. These are at the moment 
of two kinds; books written by for- 
eigners or recent citizens about the 
United States as a place visited or 
chosen for a home, and books by 
Americans about the country in gen- 
eral or sections of it in particular. 


As Others See Us 


Of the first type I am particularly 
interested in Vera Brittain’s Thrice a 
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Stranger. First, because she is the 
author of a great book I need not de- 
scribe to you: Testament of Youth. 
Second, because in this new one she 
tells of coming here some years ago, 
more or less unwillingly at first, of 
seeing the less attractive features of 
our national life and character; then 
of coming here with a fuller under- 
standing and in a more receptive 
frame of mind, and of seeing us more 
as we would wish and hope to be 
seen. Indeed, in some of the things 
she says of us we may feel that she 
sees what we long to be, rather than 
what we are: but after all, is not 
that the measure of a man or of a 
nation? You may not agree with all 
she says, but all she says is worth 
taking into consideration. 


As We See Ourselves ‘ 
Of the second class of books about 
America the most distinguished ex- 
ample is certainly A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South, by Jonathan Dan- 
iels. Again, this book is bound to 
arouse controversy, but I do not see 
how this could be acrimonious; the 
tone of the work is too generous, to 
start people quarreling over it. He 
goes through Virginia and the Caro- 
linas studying the labor situation; 
through Tennessee examining TVA 
and its workings, talking with people 
in Nashville, Knoxville, and Mem- 
phis: through Mississippi investi- 
gating the Delta Cooperative Planta- 
tion and through Arkansas looking 
into the working of the Dyess Colony. 
It isn’t all ante-bellum; a good many 
of the people he interviewed are say- 
ing, in the words of a young girl in 
Natchez, “I want some modern con- 
veniences; I want to live!” It isn’t all 
white or all black, but it presents 
both. It seems to me temperate and 
enlightening: I think it will be en- 
lightening to both North and South, 
especially to young people of both. 
And in conclusion, you will find in 
Edith Wharton’s The Buccaneers not 
only a fascinating story for sheer en- 
tertainment, but a remarkable 
chance for looking into the methods 
of a great artist in fiction. For Mrs. 
Wharton left this novel unfinished at 
her death: at least a great part of it 


was completed—perhaps not all of 


it as well polished as she would have 
had it in the final form, but quite well 
enough to count with her best work. 
For the rest we must depend upon her 
own synopsis of the plot, which 
leaves no possible shadow of doubt 
as to the course of the story or indeed 
as to what she thought of the people 
in it. The notes at the opening and 
closing give an insight into her way 
of working: they are most enlight- 
ening. The story takes place in the 
*eighties that Mrs. Wharton knew so 


well—the Age of Innocence, the 
Gilded Age. The subject is the in- 
vasion of the English aristocracy by 
those first American beauties to 
marry great titles. It begins at the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, and 
goes from New York to London and 
the great country estates of England. 
You are told in the synopsis what was 
to take place, but you must figure out 
for yourself just how it would come 
about. You will see how a small 
character in the story—-or one that 
seems at first comparatively unim- 
portant to the action—is to come up 
through the crowd and reveal itself 
greatest among them. In short, you 
wil! see the mind of Edith Wharton 
at work, vigorous to the last, leaving 
behind her the all-but-finished 
framework of one of ,her major 
works of art. 


Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 25-E) 


The cold descends like brightness from 
the air 

Fair, rare, the aging year grows white 
and fair 

With the stripped garlands on her 
windblown hair. 


Let us sing Winter, the fair unbeloved: 

Only the fastidious mind is finally 
moved 

To love her naked, bleak and delicate 
lin 


e 

When time’s fixed touch is careful to 
refine 

The chill and difficult world where 
loveliness 

Divests herself of her rose-bordered 
dress 


And waits on memory, sees closed 
rivers sleep 

Follows the frozen clouds’ authentic 
fleece 

With large doomed eyes of peace 

And sees the cool, bright-plumaged 
wings of the snow 

And men with muffled footsteps walk- 
ing slow. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Cold Morning Sky, by Marya Zaturen- 
ska, by permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 


Round Table 
(Concluded from page 26-E)} 


Unlock the cages with the key of words 
Which are conducive to more worthy 
talk. 
The conversation of the witty mind 
Releases from captivity these Birds 
Which hitherto in gilded cages stalk 
With restless pace. Thus they shall 
freedom find. 
Margaret H. Wood 
Rogers High School 
Newport, R. L 
Alene Crosby, Teacher 


Literary Leads | 


"TWAS BRILLIC 


We recommend to you the new Com- 
plete Works of Lewis Carroll (see page 
23-E) as published by Random House, 
Besides the two long Alice stories this 
1000-odd page volume contains work 
that has never been published before 
and other lesser known treasures such 
’as puzzles, acrostics, ciphers, games, 
and syllogisms all of which are fun to 
solve. What we like best are the syl- 
logisms. Example (in case you don’t 
know what a syllogism is): 

1. No terriers wander among the 
signs of the zodiac. 

2. Nothing that does not wander 
among the signs of the zodiac is a 
comet. 

3. Nothing but a terrier has a curly 
tail. 

If you are a logician you can work that 
one out. If not, you can look it up in 
the back of the book. 


POETS 

Write the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English for a list of records now 
available in their Contemporary Poets 


Series. This series is made up of 


recordings of poets’ own readings of 
their works. Newest addition is Vachel 
Lindsay’s stirring reading of his fa- 
mous poem, The Congo, which has been 
transferred from an old disc to an im- 
proved and durable one. Other new 
recordings are Robert Frost’s The 
Death of the Hired Man, Mending Wall, 
and Two Tramps in Mud Time; and 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s The Se- 
cret Heart, The Fog, and Lantern in 
the Snow. 


POETRY 


Poetry for High Schools is the name 
of a 62-page pamphlet recently issued 
by the New York Public Library and 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. It 
contains about a dozen bibliographies 
(twentieth century poets, older poets, 
anthologies approaches to poetry, un- 
derstanding and appreciation, tributes, 
memoirs, biographies, etc.) and a spe- 
cial section for teachers. This is the 
tenth in the Reading for Background 
series published in cooperation with 
the School Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association. 


SHORT SUBJECTS 


Margaret Halsey’s With Malice To- 
wards Some (see page 3) is selling like 
hot-cakes besides being the most quot- 
ed book of the month. The publishers, 
Simon & Schuster, have printed 800,- 
000 copies in addition to the 100,000 
copies printed by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Be sure to look at the 
Peggy Bacon illustrations when you 
get hold of a copy. Quercus, in the Sat- 
urday Review, says that this runaway 
success is due to the fact that this 1s 
the first time the English have been 
adequately kidded (by an American) 
since Ben Franklin. 
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BEHIND 


O YOU wish that you didn’t 
D have to go to school? Or are 
you glad of the chance to get 
an education? Do you expect to grad- 
uate? Have you ever faced the prob- 
lem of having to leave school before 
graduation? Do you know anyone 
who has? What are your chances of 
going to college? Have you already 
started to wonder what you are going 
to do when you get out of school? Do 
you have friends or relatives who 
cannot find a job no matter how hard 
they try? Do you know how many 
young people in this country are un- 
employed or on relief? And of those 
who have jobs, how many receive 
adequate wages or see a chance for 
advancement? 

In other words, how much do you 
know about the problems which you 
and other young people have to face 
in the United States in 1938? The 
American Youth Commission has 
been*making a detailed investigation 
during the past three years in order 
to get as accurate a picture as possi- 
ble of American Youth between the 
ages of 16 and 24. There are more 
than 20,000,000 boys and girls in this 
age group—about one-sixth of the 
total population. A complete study 
of the activities of every one of these 
20,000,000 is, of course, impossible, 
but a pretty good idea of what is go- 


Out of every 20 youth who have 

school permanently, 8 did 
not go beyond the 8th grade, 
5 quit during high school, 8 more 
stopped their schooling when 
they graduated from high 
school, and only 2 continued in 
college or special training be- 
yond high aback 


THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by 


RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


YOUTH FACES THE FUTURE 


This four-page section is based on “Youth Tell Their Story" by Howard M. Bell, a study of condi- 
tions and attitudes among |3,500 young people in Maryland, as reported in a survey conducted by 
the American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C., and other publications of the Commission. 


ing on all across the country was ob- 
tained from a very careful study of 
the young people in one state. Mary- 
land was chosen in the belief that it 
was sufficiently typical. Interviewers 
were sent into all kinds of communi- 
ties and homes to question the boys 
and girls themselves as to what they 
were doing and thinking. More than 
13,500 young people were actually 
interviewed. And from other evi- 
dence available, the results are fairly 
typical of what is happening to young 
people in all parts of the country. 
This article summarizes some of the 
more important findings. 

Let us look first at the boys and 
girls who are still in school. Almost 
one-fifth, 19 per cent, of all the young 
people in the country between the 
ages of 16 and 24 are attending 
schools or colleges. About two out of 
every three are in public school and 
more than half of these are in senior 
high school. Less than one-fourth are 
in college. At least 15 per cent of 
those in school or college are helping 
to earn their way by means of part- 
time jobs. 

Now let’s go on to the other 81 per 
cent—the large majority who have 
left school permanently. The chart 
below shows at what grade they left 


school. From this you will see that 
only one in ten received any educa- 
tion beyond high school and that four 
in ten never got beyond the eighth 
grade. 


Why Leave School? 


Why do they leave school? By far 
the most important reason is eco- 
nomic. Ten out of twenty-five gave 
this answer. Their parents could not 
afford to keep them in school. They 
felt they had to try to get a job. Al- 
most four out of every ten of the out- 
of-school youth in Maryland said 
that they would have preferred to re- 
main in school, but lack of funds or 
the need of their help at home made 
it impossible for them to continue. 

This economic reason is reflected in 
the various factors which are respon- 
sible for youth’s failure to go beyond 
the eighth grade. The most powerful 
of these is the father’s occupation. If 
your father is a doctor or a lawyer or 
an office manager, your chances of 
continuing your education are far 
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OUT OF EVERY 25 YOUTH WHO HAVE LEFT SCHOOL 


2 left for marriage, health, etc. 


3 finished with graduation 


4 left to earn their own money 


of interest 


10 left because of economic need 


greater than if you are the son of or 
daughter of an unskilled worker or 
farm laborer. Seven out of every eight 
of the youth whose fathers are farm 
laborers, and two out of every three 
whose fathers are unskilled laborers, 
leave school after the eighth grade. 
In contrast, only one out of every 
thirteen of the sons and daughters of 
professional men fail to go on to high 
school. Furthermore, of those who go 
on to high school, only four out of 
every twenty whose fathers are pro- 
fessional or technical workers leave 
school before graduation. But eight- 
een out of every twenty of the chil- 
dren of unskilled laborers do not stay 
to graduate. 

Closely related to this matter of 
the father’s occupation and income is 
the factor of race. There is only half 
as much probability that a Negro 
youth will continue in school after 
the eighth grade as that a white youth 
will go on. The same probability 
holds for relief and non-relief groups 


30-S 


—68 per cent of the children in fam- 
ilies on relief as compared with 34 
per cent of those in families not on 
relief failed to go beyond the eighth 
grade. 

The size of the family is also a fac- 
tor. The larger the family the greater 
the probability that the sons and 
daughters will leave school after the 
eighth grade or before finishing high 
school. 

In addition to the pressure of eco- 
nomic need, youth give other reasons 
for leaving school. Whereas ten out 
of twenty-five leave because of lack 
of money, six leave because of lack of 
interest or because of maladjustment. 
Four more leave because they want 
to earn their own money, three be- 
cause they considered their education 
complete, and two give other reasons 
such as marriage, health, and so on. 


Equal Opportunity? 

After reviewing this evidence, we 
need to ask ourselves whether Amer- 
ican young people have that equality 
of educational opportunity which is 
essential as a foundation of true dem- 
ocracy. Apparently not. At least 40 
per cent would go farther in school 
if they had the chance. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that we make further 
schooling possible for them by some 
local, state, or federal aid program. 
A beginning has already been made 
by the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the fact that so 
many drop out because of lack of in- 
terest would seem to indicate that 
school programs should be developed 
which would be more realistically 
adapted to the needs and interests of 
large numbers of youth. If more boys 
and girls remained in school for long- 
er periods, two important results 
would probably be achieved: the na- 
tional education level would be 
raised, and unemployment would be 
reduced. 

Not only is there a close relation- 
ship between the father’s occupation 
and the point at which a boy or girl 
leaves school, but also the amount of 
schooling has a great deal to do with 
the line of work which young people 
are likely to follow when they get 
out of school. Figures show that the 


majority of those who left school in 
the early grades are now employed 
in the low income occupation, where. 
as the great proportion of those who 
went on to high school have found 
their way into professional, technical, 
or office positions. 


Wanted: Vocational Training? _ 

Asked whether they would take 
vocational training if it were made 
available, two-thirds of the out-of- 
school youth answered “yes”. Many 
have found out what happens when 
they go to be interviewed for a job. 
One of the first questions is “What 
can you do?” They have come to be- 
lieve that training for a specific type 
of work is not only desirable but 
necessary. 

What kind of training do these 
young people want? The picture on 
page 31-S gives the answer. Nine out 
of every twenty-five want to entera 
profession, six want training for 
business or commercial work, and six 
more for some trade or craft. Yet, re- 
membering how small a percentage 
of these boys and girls finished high 
school or went on to college, it would 
seem that, while aspiring to do big- 
ger and better things, few are think- 
ing realistically about the jobs that 
are available and the work they are 
qualified to do. 


Does Education Pay? 
How do the young people who have 


‘left school feel about the education 


they recéived? Of course, they do not 
all agree, but let us see what they 
have to say. In answer to the ques- 
tion whether it helps or is likely to 
help them to earn a living, only eight 
out of thirty consider their education 
of little or no economic value. An- 
other six admit that it has some value 
and sixteen out of the thirty believe 
it to be of considerable and even 
great economic value. 

As for the cultural value of educa- 
tion, the answer was quite generally 
that it made life more pleasant and 
enjoyable. “It develops somewhat of 
a personality,” says one. “My college 
education has been everything in my 
life,” says another. And a third, “If! 
hadn’t got a little literature in my 
hide, I’d have been satisfied to read 
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western stories all my life.” Only 3 
per cent of those asked replied that 
their schooling was of no help at all. 


Does Vocational Guidance Help? 

How much help did the young 
people feel that they received from 
the vocational guidance offered at 
school? Of the out-of-school youth 
who had received any guidance, over 
70 per cent reported that they had 
found it helpful. “The unfortunate 
thing,” says the Maryland report, “is 
that for the great majority of young 
people the schools simply haven’t 
functioned at all, so far as this very 
important service is concerned. When 
all the youth including those now in 
school are considered, one stil] finds 
that only sixteen out of every hun- 
dred have received what they con- 
sider helpful vocational guidance 
from their schools.” 


Are There Enough Jobs? 

What is actually happening to 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24 
who are permanently out of school 
and in the labor market? How many 
of them have jobs? How many are 
unemployed? 

The Maryland survey revealed 


‘that slightly more than four out of 


every ten have full-time jobs, that 
another six per cent have part-time 
employment and about one-fifth are 
unemployed. 

It is difficult to determine on the 
basis of this state sample the total 
number of unemployed youth in the 
United States. One-fifth would mean 
about 4,000,000 or about one-third of 
all the unemployed. In any case, here 
is an appalling example of wasted 
human resources and of youthful 
energies that are being neither prof- 
itably directed by the schools nor 
utilized by industry. 


How Employed? 

By far the greater proportion of 
those who have jobs are in the lower 
paid occupations. Nearly 65 per cent 
are in “overall” jobs—skilled, semi- 
skilled or unskilled labor, domestic 
or personal services, relief projects 
and so on. Only 35 per cent have 
white collar jobs and 24 per cent of 
these are in office work or selling. 


The wages received by these work- 
ers are, on the whole, very low. The 
median weekly wage is $12.96; “‘me- 


- dian” means that just as many re- 


ceived less as received more. The 
largest group of white workers re- 
ceive from $10 to $20. The largest 
group of colored workers receive less 
than $10. Only one per cent of the 
white workers receive more than $40 


a week and less than five per cent re- 


ceive between $30 and $40. Because 
of these generally low wages, many 
are dissatisfied, nearly half feeling 
that they are underpaid. 


From Father to Son 


There is abundant evidence all 
along the line that young people have 
less and less chance to escape from 
the social and economic conditions 
into which they were born. The oc- 
cupation and income of the father has 
a direct effect upon the amount of 
schooling a child receives and in turn 
upon the kind of job he is able to se- 
cure. And this in turn determines the 
income which the young person re- 
ceives and his chances for advance- 
ment. Here, then, is an important task 
for a nation which prides itself upon 
its democratic institutions: to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity for its 
young people, rich and poor alike. 
Ways must be found to eliminate 
wasted years between school and em- 
ployment and to utilize the energies 
of youth to the fullest possible ad- 
vantage. 

Any program in behalf of youth 
requires careful planning and funda- 
mental consideration of the social 
and economic problems involved. 
“The dangers of any superficial, hit- 
or-miss program for a younger gen- 
eration in any country,” says Mr. Bell 
in Youth Tell Their Story, “may be 
subtle, but they are very real. There 
is ample evidence in the governments 
and social systems of certain non- 
democratic countries to suggest the 
possible consequences of continued 
indifference. ... An efficient democ- 
racy, like a certain philosopher’s idea 
of immortality, is an achievement, 
not a bequest, and only a people that 
strives mightily for it will ever at- 
tain it.” 


WHAT YOUTH THINKS 


The Maryland survey did not end 
with the analysis of the social and 
economic conditions under which 
young people are living. It went on 
to record their opinions on some of 
the significant issues and problems of 
our time. Let’s look at a few of these 
attitudes. 


About Wages? 

Asked whether wages are adequate 
or not, the great majority, in fact two 
out of every three, replied that wages 
are in general too low. Less than one- 
fourth of those questioned considered 
wages satisfactory and only one- 
eighth were uncertain about it. 


9 desired cake for one of the professions 


6 desired training for business 


6 desired training in trades and crafts 
@r commercial work | 


2 desired training in domestic 
and personal service 


2 desired training in other fields 


OF EVERY 25 YOUTH WHO WANT VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
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Those who regarded wages as too 
low were then questioned as to the 
best means of raising them. Four out 
of every ten believe that government 
regulation is the answer. Here is evi- 
dence of the growing tendency of 
people all over the world to look to 
government for the solution of their 
social and economic problems. About 
one-fourth replied that wages could 
best be raised by means of labor 
unions. One in ten turned out to be 
a rugged individualist who believes 
that the only method of getting more 
in this world is to work harder and 
produce more. And only four per cent 
wanted to scrap the capitalistic sys- 
tem and start with a new one. 

To test further their attitude to- 
ward the Government, the boys and 
girls were asked for their opinion 
about the extent to which Govern- 
ment should regulate minimum 
wages and maximum hours in indus- 
try. In reply 73.6 per cent of all those 
questioned and as many as 80 per 
cent of all city youth said that they 
favor regulation in some or all busi- 
ness or industry. Only 14.2 per cent 
were opposed to any regulation at all 
and, as before, one-eighth had not 
made up their minds. 

And the young people are quite 
emphatic as to how far government 
regulation should go. Here are a few 
of the answers: 

“They (the employers) should 
have certain hours instead of making 
people work day and night, and the 
Government is the only one can make 
them do it.” 

‘“He’d (the President) be a dicta- 
tor, but it would be worth it.” 

“Government should control the 
whole country. It’s the best thing.” 

“The Government knows best how 
to run business.” 


About Relief 

Nine out of ten consider the prob- 
lem of relief for the unemployed too 
large and too difficult for individ- 


Each figure—2%2% 


YOUTH’S EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


UNEMPLOYED: 


uals, private agencies, or local com- 
munities. They believe, therefore, 
that it must be a responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

As for the amount which should be 
given, nine out of ten voted in favor 
of providing the needy with a “health 
and decency” level. Only ten per cent 
favored a “bare subsistence” level. 
Practically all considered work relief 
more desirable than a direct dole. 


About Voting? 


Interested as many young people 
are in extending the duties and pow- 
ers of government, they nevertheless 
seem to have little confidence in the 
processes of democracy. This is re- 
flected in two ways—their lack of in- 
terest in voting and their lack of faith 
in the possibility of electing capable 
men to office. Only a little more than 
a third of those 22 years old had 
voted in the last previous election. 
However, interest increased with age, 
and two-thirds of those 23 and 24 
years old had made use of their vot- 
ing rights. 

_ Asked whether they felt that the 
suffrage does what it is intended to 
do, only six out of every hundred 
considered it a perfectly efficient in- 
stitution, fifty thought that it served 


PRESENT OCCUPATIONS PROVE IT 


PAYS TO GO TO SCHOOL 


its purpose, thirty-one were sure that 
it seldom or never works, while thir. 
teen had no opinion to offer on this 
important matter. Some of their com. 
ments about candidates for public 
office were: 

“If they’re not crooked when they 
go in, they’re crooked when they 
come out.” 

“All politicians are crooked, or 
they wouldn’t be politicians. I don’t 
know any better system than ours, 
though.” 

“The unfortunate part is that good 
men don’t stay in office very long.” 

“I guess they are capable, but poli- 
ticians have a bad name. ...I don’t 
know why.” 
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In f the Golden FI 

— Quest of the Golden Fleece 

this 

blic T° EVERY American high school student, Scholastic again offers a 

glamorous opportunity. Planned exclusively for you, Scholastic 

hey Awards are designed to be to the high school world what the Pulitzer 

hey Prizes are to the field of letters. 

or Embark with us on an exciting adventure. We can tell you now what 

on’t the fruits of the voyage—some of them—will be: hundreds of you 

urs, people will share in prizes in cash and useful things like typewriters 
totalling nearly $10,000; several of you will be received in 1939 for 

ood a year’s free study in some of the best art schools in the country; seven, 

1 at least, of you (more, if it can possibly be arranged) will be the guests 

oli- of Scholastic in New York next spring and help us stage a broadcast 

ion’t that will be a national tribute to all the thousands who join us on our 

we But one of the best things about this voyage we are starting, and 
the thing that makes it an adventure, is that it may have the most unex- 

ones pected results for you. We know that every year, after the journey is 

ocial over and the roll of honor and the pictures of prize winners have been 

nnals printed in the Student Achievement issue of Scholastic, totally unpre- 

ag dictable things keep on happening. When you saw that issue of Scholastie 

ville, 

I5th ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC 

s the AWARDS 

May, For Creative Work in 

nls. Literature, Music and the 

ron Arts and Crafts 


have $10,000 


in Cash, Scholarships, Merchandise, 


beaill Trips and National Honors 
Open to ee Students Only 
Deal FOR 
; p last spring, you may have thought that the adventure was ail over, and 

Press. D 
work STORIES es oo, that the good ship Argo had been laid up on dry land for another year. 
ion. POETRY ARTICLES SKETCHES You’d be mistaken. The fact is that the Argo keeps right on voyaging 
(Art Division) up in her itinerary all sorts of hooty 
leton- PAINTINGS CRAFTS SCULPTURE at wasn't originally on the cargo 
For instance,—late this summer, months after the presentations 
World (Music Division) and the speeches had been made in your schools, Scholastic was in- 
} West (SEE PAGE 35) formed that Harry Hansen, book critic of the New York World-Tele- 
‘illus- All undergraduate students in the gram and editor of the O. Henry Prize Stories, had picked Maureen 
twelfth Daly’s “Sixteen,” which won First Prize for Short Story in last year’s 
World hel school in the aad danten, ee Scholastic Awards, for inclusion in the O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
uistra- sions, and Canada, are eligible for cash, Stories of 1938; Clara Brussel, winner of First Prize for Poetry, was - 
cribes merchandise, and honors. Art Scholar- ¢rowned Poet-Laureate of New York City’s high schools; a publisher 
called up for the address of Robert Blackburn, a major prize winner in 

pages. Students graduated in January the Art Division, and explained that he wished to get Blackburn to do 
ex 4 ‘February, 1909, are _ he — the illustrations for a book he planned to publish. 

Geutuation, Work is. ast eligihis ‘he Oo Argo, you see, never goes into drydock. She has a formal launching 

Scholastic Awards if it has been entered in October and a formal return to port in May, but the uncanny thing 
— about her voyages is that they never really end, and the sailor who ships 
ATES aboard her is launched on an adventure which may last him a life- 


Outstanding material submitted for the 
Scholastic Awards will be reproduced in 
! the Student Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, May 6, 1939, with photographs 
of prize-winning students. 

Several hundred representative pieces 
of the art work submitted are to be 
ATES chosen for Scholastic’s Exhibit of High 
* School Art to be shown in Carnegie In- 


time and go right on bringing him fabulous rewards. 


As you go about your daily work in the months till March, think of 
the Argo and the rewards which can fall to you as a member of her crew. 
If you try, you may see doubloons glittering on your classroom floor, 
a ticket to the World’s Fair under your desk, clouds of glory and wreaths 
of laurel at your pencil’s end. Imagine what you will, let fancy be free, 
dream of your wildest heart’s desire. Anything is possible to the crew 


stitute, Pittsburgh, in April. Later the 

Exhibit will be divided and shown in Of the Argo. mn 

many cities throughout the country. ARGONAUTS, THIS WA 
The editors reserve the right to refrain 4 


from granting any of the prizes, if in the 
L opinion of the judges the work submit- 
Te) ted does not warrant an award. 


CLOSING DATE: MARCH 18, 1939 
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LITERARY 


POETRY 

This competition is open to all forms 
of verse. Students may send one or 
several poems. If more than one poem 
is sent, they should be clipped together 
and sent as a single entry. No student 
should submit more than a total of 200 
lines. Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
respectively, and ten prizes of $5 each. 


ESSAY 

Familiar essays on any subject may 
be entered in this group. In the famil- 
iar essay, authors place emphasis upon 
their personal reaction to the subject 
at hand. Avoid expository writing. The 
length limit is 2,000 words. Three 
prizes of $50, $25, and $15, respectively, 
and ten prizes of $5 each. 


SHORT STORY 

Any fictional narrative possessing 
the compression and unity of effect 
generally attributed to the short story 
may be entered in this group. Length 
limit preferred is 3,000 words. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15, respectively, 
and ten prizes of $5 each. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 

Entries in this group may be a criti- 
cal essay on the work of some standard 
author, living or dead, or on some 
other subject of literary importance. 
Biographical details may be included 
and the article may take the form of 
an interview, but the main discussion 
should deal with literary aims and 
technique. Length limit is 1,000 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, and $5, respec- 
tively. 

BOOK REVIEW 

Prizes for book reviews are award- 
ed primarily for quality of expression 
and for soundness of literary judg- 
ment. A recent book of merit, either 
fiction or non-fiction, should be chosen, 
The review should not be a mere sum- 
mary of the contents. Length limit is 
400 words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, 
respectively. 

HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
For this group, entrants should sub- 


mit an informational article, prefer- 
ably based on original or first-hand 


LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY 


BLANK 
Address State 
of 
School Street 


Name of School 


Name of Student 


Home Address 


Principal 


Teacher 


Entrant’s Age 


on March 19, 1939 Grade in School 


Classification (Story, Poetry, etc.) 


DIVISION 


Winner of First Prize for Essay in the 
1931 Scholastic Awards, Frances Farmer, 
stage and screen star, appeared as a guest 
on the Awards Broadcast in 1938. 


sources, dealing with any phase of his- 
tory, ancient or modern. Appraisals of 
the achievements of some historical 
character are also eligible. Length 
limit is 1,000 words. Three prizes, $15, 
$10, $5, respectively. 


DRAMA 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
These plays, based preferably on the 
world about you, should try to meet 
the standards set by model one-act 
plays in situation, spontaneity, action, 
climax. No dramatizations of novels or 
stories. Three prizes, $15, $10, $5, re- 
spectively. 
RADIO PLAYS 

Radio plays, timed to run fifteen min- 
utes, should be based on original or 
historical subjects. No dramatization 
from books or stories. Plays must be 


complete with announcer’s speeches, — 


dialogue, and music and sound effects 
indicated. Prize winners and honor- 
able mentions may be published by 
Scholastic Radio Guild and made avail- 
able to school broadcasting groups with 
credit to author. Three prizes, $15, $10 
and $5, respectively. 


QUILL AND SCROLL JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 


The following contests of the Scho- 
lastic Awards are sponsored by Quill 
and Scroll, International Honorary So- 
ciety for High School Journalists. First 
prize for each group is noted under 
the heading Royal Typewriter Jour- 
nalism Awards. Second prize in each 
group is $10. Third is $5. In addition, 
state winners who are of senior stand- 
ing are eligible to compete for the Quill 
and Scroll President’s scholarship of 
two years tuition at an approved 
school of journalism, amounting to 
$500. Not more than five manuscripts 
from a school will be considered in 
each group. It is preferred that these 
shall have been published in the school 
newspaper or magazine and shall be 
presented in printed form, pasted on 
paper 8% x 11 inches. 


1. News Story. Any event reported 
for a high school paper can be entered 
in this contest. 


2. Feature Story. Contestants may sub. 
mit any one of the types of features 
commonly included in newspapers, 
3. Interview. These entries may be of 
the newspaper or magazine type. 

4. Sports Story. Accounts of athletic 
events or advance stories may be en. 
tered. 

5. Columns. Each contestant must 
mit “columns” from three consecutive 
issues of his publication. 

6. Editorials. Each contestant should 
submit not more than five editorials, 
There is no restriction as to subject. 


Royal Typewriter Journalism Awards: 
In each of the Quill and Scroll Journal. 
ism groups, the Royal Typewriter Co, 
offers a Royal Junior Typewriter for 
the first prize. The six typewriters are 
the latest factory models, especially 
designed for high school students, 
-These prizes have been selected as ap- 
propriate to the journalism groups in 
recognition of the function of the type- 
writer in connection with the high 
school newspaper. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

Any article analyzing and interpret- 
ing some important present day public 
problem, either American, foreign, or 
international, is eligible. Economic, so- 
cial, historical, and geographical back- 
grounds must be considered in the 
writing. Length limit is 750 words, 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, respectively, 


HUMOR 
Admirers of the world’s great wits 
are hereby given an opportunity to try 
their hands at satire, parody, humor- 
ous anecdote. Length limit 500 words, 
but brevity is preferred. Three prizes, 
$15, $10, $5. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Everyone has had at least one ex- 
perience in his life that marked a turn- 
ing point of one kind or another. This 
group gives you a chance to write up 
such an experience in terms of yourself 
and the world about you. Length limit 
1,000 words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


RULES 
for Literary Division 

No entry fee is charged. Each stu- 
dent must prepare a typewritten entry 
blank like the sample shown on this 
page, only about twice the size. This 
blank must appear at the top of the 
first page of manuscript. Entrants 
must name, under Classification, the 
awards for which they are competing. 
This is important to facilitate handling 
and sorting of manuscripts. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, a 
common and recommended practice is 
to send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary elimina- 
tions by a faculty committee. This at 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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MUSIC DIVISION 


third annual competition in 

creative music composition 
open to all undergraduate high 
school students as a division of the 
1939 Scholastic Awards. Three prizes 
of $25, $10, and $5 will be awarded 
for the best original scores submitted 
in each of the six different classifica- 
tions listed below. In addition to the 
three cash prizes, there will be five 
honorable mentions in each group. 


announces the 


Trips To New York 


Next spring Scholastic will bring 
to New York at least seven winners 
of major prizes in the Awards. Two 
or more of these people (last year it 
was five) will be selected from 
among the entrants in the Music Di- 
vision. You who are chosen will be the 
guests of Scholastic during your 
three-day stay in the city. Scholastic 
and the whole of New York City are 
at your disposal for that time. You 
can have the Empire State Building, 
if that’s what you want, or Radio 
City, or the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Or you can “see the world”—at 
the World’s Fair of 1939!! 


And A Radio Broadcast 


Your only obligation for all this 
hospitality should prove to be one of 
the pleasantest duties you’ll ever 


have to perform: we shall ask you to 
take part in a nationwide broadcast 
saluting the Awards winners (see 
picture below). 


Rules 


Length of no composition is to ex- 
ceed 70 measures including prelude 


The editors reserve the right to 
withhold cash prizes if no entries are 
deemed worthy of the awards by the 
iadges. 

Members of the Active School 
Committee are: Dr. Will Earhart, Di- 
rector of Music, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Chief, Music Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Glenn Woods, Di- 
rector of Music, Oakland (Cal.) Pub- 
lic Schools; Dr. Russell V. Morgan, 
Directing Supervisor of Music, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools; and 


Enter Compositions in One or More of These Groups 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original p 
2. Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano 


3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 


4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano p 
5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without pi 


6. Composition for not more than six instruments. 


and postlude. All compositions must 
be legibly written in ink on music 
manuscript paper approximately 9% 
by 12% inches. (Any of the “sheet 
music” forms of music manuscript 
paper sold in the music trades will 
conform to this requirement.) In 
classifications 1 4, and 5, students 
may submit original lyrics (verse or 
words for the music) or they may set 
to music a published verse or poem. 
If the latter is preferred, the source 
must be given. Texts free of copy- 
right restrictions are desirable, since 
printing of some compositions may 
later beconsidered. (Your local libra- 
rian can probably guide you on copy- 
right matters.) 


Your Music... 


Sent to the Judges... May... Send You to New York 


Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Michigan. Mem- 
bers of the Honorary Committee are: 
Dr. Charles Wakefield Cadman, San 
Diego, Cal.; Dr. Howard Hanson, Di- 
rector, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York; and A. Walter 
Kramer, Galaxy Music Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Caution 


Be sure not to include music with 
work submitted for the Art or Literary 
Division. Music entries must be mailed 
flat to: Music Division, Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pgh., Pa. 


Closing Date, March 18, 1939 


Left: Music Judges Rosenberry, O’Brien, and Finney (Judge Harvey Gaul missing). Your 
music will be played in a session like this next March, and next May you may be in the posi- 
tion of the pianist in the picture at right. John Hanson, of Ness City (Kans.) High School, is 


OCTOBER 1, 1938 


playing his prize piano solo over a national network from one of the NBC studios ia Radio City. 
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ART DIVISION 


PICTORIAL 
George Bellows Memorial Awards 


This group offers three prizes, of $50, 
$25, and $15 respectively, and five hon- 
orable mentions of $2.50 each, for 
paintings in oil. 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 
(See also “Advertising Art.”) 

The American Crayon Company 
sponsors awards this year offering 
prizes of $50, $25, and $15 respectively 
for first, second, and third, and ten 
fourths of $2.50 each, for pictorial work 
in water color, crayons, tempera, char- 
coal, Payons, dry chalk painting, and 
pastel. 

The American Crayon Company re- 
serves the right to reproduce any prize 
winning piece, but all entries will be 
returned to the owners if so marked. 

SPECIAL AWARDS: Any prize win- 
ning piece executed with OLD FAITH- 
FUL products will receive an addi- 
tional prize of $5.00 worth of American 
Crayon Company art materials of the 
artist’s own selection. 


Higgins Memorial Awards 
als gins Memorial Awards for 
Drawing and 1 Industrial Design, 
pages 40-41.) 


Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co., Inc., for free-hand drawings 
executed in drawing inks, are in two 
groups. 

Colored Inks. For free-hand draw- 
ings executed with drawing inks in at 
least four colors (one of which may 
be black), there are three prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20, respectively, and ten 
honorable mentions, each consisting 
of a set of twelve bottles of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks. (Retail value: 
$3.) 

Black Inks. For free-hand drawings 
executed with black drawing ink only, 
the prizes are $25, $15, and $10, respec- 
tively, and five honorable mentions, 
each consisting of a set of twelve bot- 
tles of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks. 
Entrants may use either waterproof or 
soluble ink, or a combination of the 
two. 

Entries in Higgins Memorial Pic- 
torial Awards may also be prize win- 
ners in Spencerian Pen Drawing com- 
petitions, and all work submitted in 
Spencerian Fine-line and Broad-edge 
divisions will also be considered for 
Higgins Awards, if done in waterproof 
drawing ink. 

Specimens submitted in both divi- 
sions may be executed in line or wash, 
with either brush or pen, or in combi- 
nations of the two techniques, with the 
inks either solid or diluted, on paper 
selected to show the work to best ad- 
vantage. The specimens (which must 
be originals, not copies) should not 
exceed 22 x 28 inches when mounted. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain or reproduce prize drawings, in- 


cluding the winners both of cash prizes 
and honorable mentions. 


PENCIL AWARDS 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 


(See also Dixon Engineering and Architec- 
tural Drawing awards, pages 38-39). 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany offers three prizes of $50, $25, 
and $15, respectively, and five prizes 
of $5 each for pencil drawings. 

Drawing should exhibit character- 
istic pencil technique. They should not 
suggest charcoal or crayon. When dif- 
ferent grades of pencil are employed to 
produce various tones of grey, the re- 
sult is likely to be more satisfying. A 
smooth surfaced paper is also advised. 

Drawings must be original. Copies 
of other pencil drawings or of draw- 
ings in any other medium can not he 
considered. It is suggested that stu- 


Ralph Botwick, of Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy, and Laurine Muethel, of Cass 
Technical H. S. (Detroit), two of last 
year’s 14 scholarship winners, watching 
scripts for their cues to speak on the 
Awards Broadcast. 


dents select from the following sub- 
jects: landscapes, buildings, still life, 
drawings from life, animals and illus- 
trations. If photographs of landscapes, 
street scenes, or buildings are used as 
subjects, the photographs must accom- 
pany the drawings. Drawings made 
directly from life are preferred. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany reserves the right to reproduce 
and to retain permanently or tem- 
porarily any or all of the prize draw- 


PEN DRAWING 
Spencerian Pen Awards 


Awards are offered in two divisions 
by the Spencerian Pen Company for 
work done exclusively with pen in 
black or colored drawing ink. Entries 
in Spencerian Pen Drawing divisions 
may also be prize-winners in Higgins 
Pictorial competitions, and all work 
submitted in Higgins black and col- 
ored ink free-hand drawing contests 
will also be considered for Spencerian 
Awards if the work is done exclusive- 
ly with pen. 


Division A: Prizes of $25 first, $15 
second, $10 third and ten prizes of a 
Pen Drawing Portfolio by Guptill with 
a complete Spencerian “Art Series” 
sampler containing one each of all “Art 
Series” pens and a special reversible 
tip pen holder will be given for the 
best work in FINE LINE pen and ink 
that exhibits characteristic pen tech. 
nique. 

Division B: Prizes of $25 first; $15 
second;. $10 third and ten prizes of 
complete Frances Moore Broad-Edge 
Pen Drawing Kits including Big Dip- 
per Reservoir Penholders will be given 
for the best work in pen and ink done 
in BROAD-EDGE pen technique, 
Ability to letter well will be given 
consideration in this division, but con- 
testants are urged to submit pictorial 
drawings or illuminated scrolls rather 
than lettered alphabets. Selection of 
subject matter that lends itself to use 
of broad-edge pens will be considered 
by the jury. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce any prize-winning piece in 
both divisions, but all entries, includ- 
ing prize winners, will be returned. 


PRINTS 

Three prizes of $30, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for woodcuts, wood engrav- 
ings, lithographs, etchings, or dry- 
point prints. 

Submit only the proof. Do not send 
original blocks, or plates. 

The entire process, from the original 
drawing, etching, or cutting, through 
to the final proof, must be the work of 
one student. 


C. Howard Hunt Award 

The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
manufacturers of Speedball Linoleum 
Cutters, Inks and Brayers, offer these 
prizes for prints made from Linoleum 
Blocks, using water soluble inks. Three 
prizes of $30, $20, and $15, respectively; 
and five additional prizes of $2.50 each. 
One prize of $10 for the best print in 
colors. Submit only the proof. Do not 
send original blocks. The entire process 
from the original drawing te the final 
proof must be the work of one student. 
Prints may be black and white or print- 
ed in colors. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain and reproduce any prize-winning 
piece. 


Bermingham & Prosser Award 
The Bermingham & Prosser Compa- 
ny offers a supplementary award to 
winners of prizes in the C. Howard 
Hunt Award (see above). This is not 
a competition but an additional prize. 
Winners of prizes in the Hunt Award, 
if their work is done on Textone or 
Truart Colored Paper or on Fibertone, 
will receive these extra cash prizes: 
first, $10; second, $5; third, $2.50; hon- 
orable mentions, $1. If one of the pa- 
pers mentioned is used, indicate it 
clearly on the back of the proof. 
Bermingham & Prosser reserve the 
right to reproduce in advertising the 
pieces winning their awards. 
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ADVERTISING ART 
American Crayon Company 
Awards 
(See also “Pictorial.”) 

Three prizes of 1st, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, 
$10 and 4 sets of $4.00 Prang Tempera 
as additional prizes, are offered for the 
best examples of Advertising Art, in- 
cluding posters, car cards, magazine 
covers, mailing pieces, labels, or other 
types of advertising matter involving 
lettering and pictorial treatment. 

SPECIAL AWARD: Any prize-win- 
ning piece executed with OLD FAITH- 
FUL products will receive an addition- 
al prize of $5 worth of art materials of 
the artist’s own selection. 

The sponsor reserves the right to 
reproduce any prize-winning piece but 
all entries if so marked will be re- 
turned. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 
Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and ten prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for purely decorative de- 
signs executed on paper or on ar- 
tist’s board, in tempera, transparent or 
opaque water color, wax or hard- 


pressed crayon, painting crayons, or 


any allied medium. Design should por- 
tray ideas appropriate for development 
in silk, velvet, cretonne, wall paper, 
end papers, or any other woven or 
printed fabric. It must be clearly indi- 
cated on the back of the mat whether 
the design is intended for wall paper, 
cretonne, or other application. 


TEXTILE DECORATION 

First prize of $25; second, $15; third, 
$10; and ten awards of $2.50 each. 

The prizes will be awarded for the 
best examples of design applied to tex- 
tiles, either painted with oils, water 
color, crayon, or tempera, or stenciled, 
stamped, dyed, appliqued, batiked, em- 
broidered, or in any manner whatso- 
ever applied or woven. The design may 
be an original abstract or pure design, 
naturalistic in its genesis or historically 
derived. Any size. 


STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER 
AND BOARD AWARDS 


The Strathmore Paper Company 
offers a suplementary award to win- 
ners of prizes in any divisions of 
Scholastic Awards whose work is done 
on Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards. This is not a competition but 
an additional prize to those students 
Winning awards in other divisions. 

Prizes of $15, first; $10, second; $5, 
third; and a Strathmore Sketch Block 
for honorable mention will be award- 
ed to the respective prize winners in 
each of the following eight divisions 
if their work is done on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards and is so 
Stated on the entry blank: (1) Pic- 
torial Group, of tempera, watercolor, 
crayon, pastel, charcoal; (2) drawing 
Pencil; (3) black ink; (4) colored ink; 
(5) drawing pen; (6) decorative de- 
sign; (7) advertising art; (8) mechan- 
kal drawing. 
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The Strathmore Paper Company re- 
serves the right to reproduce their 
Awards winners in advertising. 


SCULPTURE 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 respec- 
tively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for work in round or relief. 
Material may be chalk, stone, wood, 
plaster, bronze or other hard com- 
position, the only restriction being that 
the entry must not be fragile. No mat- 
ter how carefully it is packed, fragile 
work is too susceptible to breakage to 
be subjected to the handling necessary 
in this competition. Do not send plas- 
ticene or other soft material. 

The model may be cast in metal or 
plaster. Casting may be done by a 
professional as long as the retouching 
and finishing, as well as the original 
model, are the work of the student. 
Pieces should not exceed 18 inches in 
any dimension. 


Kiln-fired articles are not eligible 
for the sculpture division. They should 
be entered in the ceramics division. 

. Sculptors, awake! In addition to the 
cash prizes listed above, it is possible 
this year for you to win a scholarship 
for a year’s study at the College of Fine 
Arts of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
See “ART SCHOLARSHIPS,” page 38. 


ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Dixon Crucible Company Awards 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany offers prizes for two interesting 
projects in engineering and architec- 
tural drawing. 

Project I is a design drawing for an 
outdoor fireplace and picnic area. 
Project II, a design drawing for a 
“Soap Box Derby” racer. See complete 


SAMPLE ENTRY BLANK, 
ART DIVISION 


Address 
of 

School Street 
Name of School 
Name of Student 
Home Address 
Principal 
Teacher 
Entrant’s Age & Grade in School] 
On March 18, 1939 
ba Check here if drawing is on 
Strathmore Artist paper or board 
and is entered for the Strathmore} 
awards 


Art materials used (give brand 
name). 


of pi 

Do you wish material re- 
turned? (Express Collect) 
Mark “Yes” or “‘No.”.... 


Classification 
I will sell this entry for $...... 
I will not sell this entry Oo 
Closing Date 
MARCH 18, 1939 
for Scholastic Awards 


City State 


descriptions and instructions on pages 
38-39. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 are of- 
fered by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company to first, second, and third 
prize winners in each project. A plaque 
suitably inscribed will be awarded to 
the school submitting the best group 
of student drawings and designs in one 
or both projects. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Higgins Memorial Awards 
(See pages 40-41) 


CERAMICS 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
and five prizes of $2.50 each for the 
best examples of kiln-fired vases, 
tiles, book ends, lamp bases, bowls, 
plates, ornamental figures, or work in 
round or relief or other decorative or 
utilitarian objects modeled from clay. 
Dimensions should not exceed 18 inches 
in any direction. 


METAL CRAFTS 

Division A is jewelry. Division B is 
metal work other than jewelry. 

In each division: first prize $25, 
second prize $15, third prize $10, five 
honorable mentions of $2.50. 

Prizes are awarded for the finest de- 
sign, combined with skillful technique, 
in handwrought metal, whether the 
work be in platinum, gold, silver or 
other precious metals, alloys or imita- 
tions, with or without precious or semi- 
precious jewels. Work for Division B 
may be in copper, brass, tin, lead, zinc, 
pewter, or any other metal or alloy 
commonly used for chased or ham- 
mered flatware or any form of orna- 
ment. 

Size is optional but it is recom- 
mended that objects be easy to handle 
and to exhibit. On small pieces, entry 
cards should be attached by means of 


3x5 tags. 


RULES 


No entry fee is charged. Each entry 
must carry an entry blank like the 
sample shown at left but about twice 


the size. This blank must appear on. 


the back of the mounts of all art en- 
tries. For unmounted art entries, the 
blank may be attached to a tag, no 
smaller than 3x5 inches. Be sure that 
tags are secure. Entrants must name, 
under classification, the awards for 
which they are competing. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, 
a common and recommended practice 
is to send the selected work of a class, 
a group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary elimina- 
tions by a faculty committee. 

There is no restriction upon the num- 
ber of entries which any one student 
may send. Students may enter work 
for several or all competitions. 

All entries must be original art work, 
not copies. Advice and criticism by 
members of the faculty do not affect 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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EADING aart schools each year of- 
fer scholarships through Scho- 
lastic Awards. This year we an- 
nounce two notable additions: (1) A 
one-year scholarship (renewable for 
succeeding years if the student’s per- 
formance warrants) is offered by Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to its 
College of Engineering. All high school 
seniors who enter the Eldorado Me- 
chanical and Architectural Drawing 


competitions and/or the Higgins Me-. 


chanical Drawing and Industrial De- 
sign competitions are eligible. Appli- 
cants should submit drawings for at 
least two of the four problems de- 
scribed herein, and may submit sam- 
ples of other mechanical drawing 
work. (2) The College of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, of- 
fers a scholarship for which all seniors 
who enter work for the Sculpture clas- 
sification are eligible. 

Unless otherwise stated, the schol- 
arships listed cover tuition for a pe- 
riod of one nine-months’ session, be- 
ginning September 1939. It will be as- 
sumed that students competing for 
scholarships are financially prepared 
to accept them, that is, to take care of 
their living expenses while at school. 
Applicants should familiarize them- 
selves ahead of time with the entrance 
requirement of the school they hope 


Art Scholarships 
Offered Through 
Scholastic Awards 


VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 
42 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 
Two nine months’ Scholarships 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND AP- 
PLIED ARTS—2239 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 
Broad & Master Streets, Philadelphia. 
DENVER ART COLLEGE (Colo.) 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF ART (Ohio) 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
—Schenley Park, 
Three nine months’ Scholarships 
= CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
11441 Juniper Road, Cleveland 
One nine months’ Scholarshi 
Three one-half year Scholarships 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE (Ohio) 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE (Mo.) 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
200 East 25th Street, Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
Broadway at College, Oakland, Calif. 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN—136 St. Anne Street, San Francisco. 


Sepees SCHOOL OF COSTUME DE- 
New York, N. Y. 


to attend. Schools will send catalogs 
upon request. 

Several pieces of work should be 
presented, preferably in separate clas- 
sifications of the art division, to dem- 
onstrate versatility. All pieces must 
be sent in one folio and marked “Ap- 
plicant for Scholarship.” The appli- 
cant should letter his name and school 
on the outside of the folio, also the 
scholarship preferred, and list other 
scholarships he will accept in the er- 
der of his choice if his first choice is 
not available. Under separate cover 
he should mail a letter (or letters) of 
recommendation from art teacher or 
principal, together with a transcript 
of the applicant’s high school record 
to date. Address letters to The Art 
Jury, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of 
Commerce Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drawings submitted for scholarships 
will-also be considered for cash prizes. 


Important Announcement 


So that students who major in art 
in technical high schools are not given 
an unfair advantage over contestants 
who receive but a few hours of art 
instruction a week, the Art Committee 
has limited to eight the number of 
cash prizes which are awarded to any 


single school. This applies to all class- 


ifications of the Art Division. 


The Eldorado Awards for 


Junior Engineers and Architects 


Three individual awards for each of two projects: Ist Prize $25. 2nd Prize $15. 
3rd Prize $10. An inscribed plaque will be awarded to the school submitting 
the best group of student drawings and designs in one or both a 


Projects one and two are described on opposite page (39). 


HE ELDORADO AWARD FOR 

JUNIOR ENGINEERS is based on 
skill and excellence in pencil drawing. 
The objective is to encourage the de- 
velopment of style in engineering 
drawing by the use of the different 
grades of drawing pencils from F to 
6H. This insures the necessary em- 
phasis and contrast between contruc- 
tion lines, object lines, and the dimen- 
sion lines added to specify sizes and 
locations. 

Modern practice in engineering de- 
sign demands careful considerstion of 
final appearance as influenced by out- 
side shape and color. In this year’s con- 
test the pictorial illustration may be an 
isometric, oblique, or perspective 
drawing. It should first be carefully 
drawn in pencil and then colored with 
a good grade of thin color lead pencils. 
The black pencil lines of the drawing 
must show through. 

All drawings are to be 15” x 22” out- 
side measurements, border line %” 
from all edges. A 2” x 3” title blcck, 
similar to those shown at A and B, is 
to be placed in the lower right-hand 
corner of each sheet, inside the border 
line. The items to be included are the 


name of the project in which the draw- 
ings are entered and the name of the 
person or group for whom the fire- 
place was designed, or a name for your 
derby racer. The title block must con- 
tain your name, your drawing instruc- 
tor’s name, and the name of the city 
and the school. The arrangement, but 
not the order of A and B, may be 
changed by contestants. 

Contestants may refer to any avail- 
able source for suggestions and typical 
dimensions, but design must be orig- 
inal. You may get as much advice on 
either project as you desire. A standard 
text such as French’s Engineering 
Drawing should be consulted for meth- 
ods of drawing. 

Awards in this contest will be based 
on: 

(1) Your plan or design, regardless 
of whether it is simple or more elabo- 
rate. Your backyard fireplace for out- 
door family parties nicely presented 
and drawn in pencil has just as much 
chance as a more elaborate picnic area 
or council ring for larger gatherings. A 
Racer may be designed from scrap 
wood and used express wagon wheels 
with an original but simply construct- 


ed steering mechanism and brakes. The 
body may be smoothly streamlined 
with sheet metal or well-doped canvas 
covering. 

(2) Style in pencil drawing. You 
must have contrast between the kinds 
of line used for different purposes and 
uniformity in the lines used for the 
same purpose. You may easily secure 
this by choosing drawing pencils of the 
proper grade or hardness (from F to 
6H) and then having a number of 
them so that you may use a number of 
different points, as chisel or knife edge, 
round or oval for making different 
kinds of lines. Be sure to keep each 
point in perfect shape, grinding it on 
the sandpaper frequently. 

(3) Clarity and arrangement of your 
drawing, regardless of whether the 
parts drawn are simple or complicated. 
Correct relation of views will be con- 
sidered, and the choice of good meth- 
ods of showing different constructions 
will appeal to the judges. 

The photographed drawings facing 
are typical sheets from three separate 
sets of designs showing how the prob- 
lems may be worked out. Drawings 
must all be based on a single design. 
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PROJECT 1—OUTDOOR FIRE- 
PLACE AND PICNIC AREA 


Design drawings for an outdoor fire- 
place and picnic area. Plans may in- 
clude a shelter house or council ring 
arrangement. Fireplace must provide 
cooking surface and warming oven. 
Extra bonfire hearth may be shown. 
Materials may be chosen to suit the 
site. 


SHEET I 
Dimensioned plan, elevation and 
section, with pictorial sketch as illus- 
trated in Sheet I at the left. All ren- 
dering on Sheet I to be in black and 
white. 


SHEET II 
Colored pictorial drawing showing 
most interesting treatment of the 
problem. A night scene with fire 
light effects is suggested. Sheet II at 
the left. 


SHEET III 
Dimensioned detail drawings of spe- 
cial fittings — cooking grill, spark 
catcher, fire grate, and oven doors. 
Sheet III at the left. 
A fourth sheet may be used for shel- 
ter details if necessary. 


Write to the School Bureau, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for 
a free large-size reproduction of these 
sample specifications. 


PROJECT 2—SOAP BOX DERBY 
RACER 


Design drawings for a Derby Racing 
car, wheel base not less than 40”, tread 
30” to 36”, 12” solid tire wheels with 
plain ball or roller bearings, outside di- 
mensions up to 72” x 36” x 30” high, in- 
clusive of steering wheel. Total weight 
= yourself and car not to exceed 250 

S. 

SHEET I 

Assembly views without body cover- 

ing or seat upholstery, top, front, 

bottom, right, and left views. Hidden 
lines to be omitted. Each part indi- 
cated in one or more views by a lead- 
er and number enclosed in small cir- 
cles. A gridgraph, showing design 
curves, should be shown to a fairly 
large scale. Tabular list of part 
names and numbers to be placed on 
drawing. 

SHEET II 

Detail working drawings of: 

(a) Wheel, axle, and bearing; 

(b) King bolt and cable attachment; 

(c) Steering column, complete from 
end to end, showing complete 
method of attachment to car and 
connection to steering axles; 

(d) Brake system complete, show- 
ing attachment to car and oper- 
ating mechanism. Provide auto- 
matic release mechanism and 
rubber or leather facing. 

SHEET Ill 

Colored pictorial drawing omitting 

hidden lines. Show body and seat 

covering in place. School, club, and 
racing insignia may be shown. 
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SUBJECTS. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO,INC. 


DESIGN AND MAKE NECESSARY WORIC 
ING DRAWINGS FOR. A WEATHER VANE, 
FEATURING A DECORATIVE SILHOUETTE 
OF ARTISTIC MERIT. 
MOTIFS MAY BE DERIVED FROM SUCH 
SOURCES AS NAMES, VOCATIONS, HOBBIES, 
SPORTS, HISTORIC EVENTS, OR. HUMOROUS 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE ENTIRE 
VANE SHOULD BE SUCH THAT IT WILL WITH- 
STAND EXPOSURE AND WILL FUNCTION WITH 
MECHANICAL PERFECTION. 
USE WHITE DRAFTING PAPER AND FINISH 
DRAWINGS WITH WATERPROOF INK. 
GOOD ARRANGEMENT AND EXCELLENT TECH 
NIQUE ARE IMPORTANT FEATURES. 
LETTERED MATERIAL IS QUITE ESSENTIAL. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN,NY. 


1939 SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


NEATLY 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Higgins Memorial Awards 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., of- 
fers prizes for the best instrumental 
drawings in each of two groups: 


For Junior High or First 
Year Senior High Students: 


First prize of $25 in cash and five 
honorable mentions, each consisting 
of a set of 1 doz. % oz. bottles of 
Higgins black and colored drawing 
inks (retail value $3). 

Design and make necessary work- 


49 


ing drawings for a weather vane, 
featuring a decorative silhouette of 
artistic merit. 

Motifs may be derived from such 
sources as names, vocations, hob- 
bies, sports, historic events, or hu- 
morous subjects. Construction of the 
entire vane should be such that it 
will withstand exposure and will 
function with mechanical perfection. 

Use white drafting paper and fin- 
ish drawings with waterproof black 
drawing ink (India Ink). Good ar- 
rangement and excellence of tech- 
nique are important features. Neat- 
ly lettered material is essential. 


For Intermediate 
and Advanced Students: 


First prize of $25 in cash and five 
honorable mentions, each consisting 
of a set of 1 doz. %4 oz. bottles of Hig- 
gins black and colored drawing inks. 

Design and make complete work- 
ing drawings for a prefabricated, 
knockdown play house suitable for 
use in classrooms of the lower ele- 
mentary grades, or for out of doors 
use as a child’s play place. 

The style of architecture is Op- 
tional but construction should be 
simple, practical and economical. At- 
tractive appearance is important. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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DESIGN AND MAKE COMPLETE WORK- 
ING DRAWINGS FOR A PRE-FABRICATED, 
KNOCKDOWN PLAY HOUSE SUITABLE FOR 
USE IN CLASSROOMS OF THE LOWER ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL GRADES,OR FOR OUT 
OF DOORS USE AS A CHILD'S PLAY PLACE. 

THE STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE IS OP- 
TIONAL BUT CONSTRUCTION SHOULD BE 
SIMPLE , PRACTICAL, AND ECONOMICAL. 
ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE IS IMPORTANT. 

USE HARD-SURFACED WHITE DRAFTING PAPER 
OF APPROPRIATE SIZE,AND FINISH DRAWINGS 
WITH WATERPROOF BLACK INK. 

DRAW ACCURATELY TO SCALE ,ARRANGE WELL 
WITHIN A SUITABLE AREA, AND NEATLY LETTER 
ALL ESSENTIAL EXPLANATORY MATERIAL. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.,INC. 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN , N.Y. 
1939 SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


Use hard-surfaced white drafting 
Paper of appropriate size, and finish 
drawings with waterproof black 
drawing ink (India Ink). Draw ac- 
curately to scale, arrange well with- 
in a suitable area, and neatly letter 
all essential explanatory material. 


These projects have been selected 
for the purpose of giving entrants an 
opportunity to demonstrate creative 
ability as well as technical skill. 
Function and ability of the finished 
Product are of primary importance. 
Good proportion, unity of form as a 
whole, simplicity, attractive appear- 
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ance, are all features requiring dis- 
criminating judgment. 

All drawings must be rendered in 
waterproof black drawing ink (India 
Ink). 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., re- 
serves the right to reproduce or re- 
tain any of the drawings winning 
prizes or honorable mentions in both 
groups. 


A Carnegie Tech Scholarship ... 


.... is the big new prize available this year for all high school | 
seniors who enter work in the Eldorado Awards for Junior Engi- 
neers and Architects (pages 38-39) and/or the Higgins Memorial 
Awards for Mechanical Drawing and Industrial Design. See “Art 
Scholarships,” page 38, for details. 
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GIVES YOU A COMPLETE 


“COLOR PALETTE 


Higgins American Drawing 
Inks have always been the first 
choice of artists, designers, engi- 
neers —all who draw. For the stu- 
dent who is striving toward a pro- 
fessional career, Higgins high qual- 
ity, true color and even flow permit 
better, neater work in free-hand or 
mechanical drawing classes. Higgins 
comes in waterproof and soluble 
blacks, 17 brilliant waterproof col- 
ors, white and neutral tint. 
Announcement of the 1939 Chas. 
M. Higgins Memorial Awards is 
made in this issue of Scholastic. 
Free-hand drawing in color and 
black and white, as well as mechan- 
ical drawing are included. Be sure 
to enter. Besides the prizes to bewon, 
the exercise of your talents for a 
purpose will give you valuable ex- 
perience —and a plus in your 
school work—that is worthy of your 
best efforts. Your drawing teacher 
will be glad to tell you how you can 
win a Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


“HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


e 
Art Division 
(Concluded from page 37) 

the originality of entries but the stu- 
dents themselves must be responsible 
for the conception and the execution. 

Art entries must be sent without 
frames, Oil paintings should be sub- 
mitted on canvas board or stretchers. 


_| Watercolors, crayon studies, drawings, 


pencil and pen sketches, prints and 
pastels appear to best advantage when 
matted. Prints are usually matted 
14%x19% vertical. This is the profes- 
sional practice. Extra large prints can 
be put in 19x24 inch mats. White mat- 
ting board of medium weight is ad- 
vised. Prints should have at least one- 
inch margins left on the printing paper. 
Well mounted drawings make a more 
favorable impression on the jury. 

Work in purely decorative design and 
pictorial entries should not exceed a 
size of 22x28 inches when mounted. 

Only one drawing, print or design 
should be put on a single mount. If 
possible, staple the corners of drawings 
to mounts or glue the corners firmly 
with rubber cement. 

Charcoal drawing should be thor- 
oughly fixed to prevent rubbing. Pas- 
tels ought to be protected by heavy cel- 
lophane, securely attached to the mat 
at all edges. 

Avoid sending fragile sculpture and 
pottery. 

All entries must bear the entry blank 
described above. 

Unless it is absolutely necessary, do 
not accompany entries with letters. If 
letters are sent, they should be ad- 
dressed to the Art Committee, The 
Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Entries may be sent any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
which is March 18, 1939. All work must 
be sent in time to arrive in the hands 
of the juries not later than that date. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written legi- 
ibly on the outside. They should be 
addressed to Scholastic Awards Art 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Art entries and literary entries must 
not be sent in the same package. 

At the time of shipping art entries, 
teachers or principals should send 
under separate cover to the Scholastic 
Awards Art Committee an inventory 
of all pieces in the shipment. 

At the end of this list, please write, 
“Approximately ........ art pieces for 


the Scholastic Awards were rejected in 


our local elimination preceding ship- 
ment of work to the national jury.” 
The inventory. should be signed with 
the name of the teacher, the school, 
the city, and the state. 

All objects are sent at the entrant’s 
risk. Scholastic cannot be responsible 
for loss or breakage, except in the case 
of jewelry. Work should be caref; 
wrapped, crated, or boxed. Special cau- 
tion should be exercised in the packing 
of sculpture, pottery, jewelry, and 
metal work. Don’t roll drawings, 

Art maierial will be ret 
charges collect, to the school. Packing 
costs forbid return of individual pieces 
to student’s homes. 

If the entrant does not wish to have 
work returned, this detail should be 
noted on the label. Do not send postage 
for return of objects. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 
The examination of art entries is con- 
ducted in the most thorough manner, 
nearly two weeks being required for 
the judgment. About twenty prominent 
artists, craftsmen and educators assein- 
ble in Pittsburgh to serve on the jury. 
Judges’ decisions in all cases are final, 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 

The Student-Achievement Number 
of Scholastic, May 6, 1939, will list all 
winners of scholarships, prizes, and 
honorable mentions. Students who re- 
ceive prizes, honorable mentions, or 
scholarships, or whose work is ac- 
cepted for the exhibition, will be noti- 
fied personally through their princi- 
pals, by the committee. Checks for 
students winning cash awards will be 
sent to the school principals upon pub- 
lication of the Student-Achievement 
Number. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL 

All art work which is not retained 
for the National High School Art Exhi- 
bition will be returned as soon as pos- 
sible ‘after the judgment. Work which 
is held for the Traveling High School 
Art Exhibit will be returned after a 
period of one year. 


Scholastic desires the right to retain © 


and reproduce all prize-winning en- 
tries, with the exception of jewelry or 
work in precious metals. This right is 
also desired for scholarship material. 

If contestant does not specify on the 
entry blank at what price he will sell 
his entry, Scholastic will assume the 
object is not for sale and will so advise 
prospective purchasers. 


Scholastic News Examination 
COMING 


SEE NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE FOR FULL - 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW CONTEST PLAN 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Literary Division 
(Concluded from page 34) 


rangement saves shipping costs, and it 
also provides the opportunity for a 
local contest before the selected work 
is sent to the national Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the 
number of entries which any one stu- 
dent may send. It is hoped that stu- 
dents will endeavor to complete work 
in several categories. 

Work submitted for publication in 
the Round Table during the school 
year will automatically be considered 
for prizes in the Awards. 


ORIGINALITY 


The committees of the Scholastic 
Awards and the judges require that all 
entries submitted be the work of the 
students who sign them. Each entry 
must bear a statement, signed by the 
student and countersigned by the in- 
structor, reading, “This is my own 
work.” Advice and suggestions by 
friends and by members of the faculty 
do not affect the originality of entries, 
but the students themselves must be 
responsible for the main conception 
and the execution. Students who enter 
plagiarized material are liable to pros- 
ecution under the law. 

The committees reserve the right to 
refrain from granting any of the prizes, 
if in the opinion of the judges the work 
submitted does not warrant an award. 

Manuscripts must be typed or writ- 
ten legibly in ink, on paper size 8% x 11 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Entries may be sent at any time dur- 
ing the school year up to the closing 
date, which is March 18, 1939. All work 
must be sent in time to arrive at the 
New York office by that date. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written 
legibly on the outside. 

All manuscripts take the first-class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2c an ounce 
in New York City. Unless full shipping 
charges are paid by the sender, entries 
will not be accepted. It may be more 
economical to send literary entries by 
Railway Express Agency (manuscript 
tates) rather than by Post Office when 
the package weighs over 1% pounds. 

Shipments of literary entries should 
be addressed to Scholastic Awards 
Literary Committee, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 


_All entries are reviewed by a pre- 
inary jury before they are sub- 

mitted for final judgment and awards 
of prizes by the official jury. All work 
ts anonymous when judged. Awards 
are made on the basis of sincerity, 
originality, technical accomplishment, 
sensitivity, vitality, and other literary 
or artistic virtues. 

All students who receive prizes or 
honorable mentions will be notified 
Personally through their principals. 
Checks for students winning cash 
awards will be sent to the school prin- 
tipals immediately upon publication 
of the Student Achievement Number. 
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| mailing pieces, labels, or other 


TWO DIVISIONS OF THE 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 


PICTORIAL AWARDS 
13 ae PRIZES! 


ADVERTISING ART 
7 CASH PRIZES! | 


Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15 
respectively for first, second, and 
third, and ten fourths of $2.50 
each, for pictorial work in water 
color, crayon, charcoal, tempera, 
Payons, dry chalk painting, and 
pastel. 


Three prizes of $50, $25, and $10 
respectively for first, second, and . 
third, and 4 sets of $4 Prang Tem- 
pera as additional prizes, are of- 
fered for the best examples of 
Advertising Art, including post- 
ers, car cards, magazine covers, 


SPECIAL AWARDS! If the 
prize winning pieces entered for 
these two classifications are ex- 
ecuted with OLD FAITHFUL 
products, each such prize winner 
will receive an additional prize of 
$5 worth of our art materials of his 
own selection. 


types of advertising matter involv- 
ing lettering and pictorial treat- 
ment. 


Send for Free Folio—‘Winning 
Art Ideas” 

Let "TUNED PALET" PRODUCTS 

MAKE YOU A WINNER! 


LET ‘‘TUNED PALET”’ PRODUCTS MAKE YOU A WINNER! 


BAYDAY. ART TUNED PALET PAPER: 
@*PRANG* TEMPERA 


FAITHFUL € PRODUCTS. 
MERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. 


732-832 HAYES AVE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, 6rb, 6dd, f60d, fdot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; k—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 
adipose (dd-i-pés) tissue, p. 23-E. Fat. 
anticlimactic (an-ti-kli-mdk-tik), p. 4. 

From anticlimax, meaning an event that 

lessens the effect of what went before; 

an unexpected letdown. 

avulsion (a-viil-shiin), p. 22-E. The action 
of plucking out. “Oedipean (éd-i-pé-an) 
avulsion” refers to Oedipus, a legendary 

Greek king who blinded himself. 


flamboyant (flam-boi-ant), p. 3. An archi- 
tectural design using wavy, flame-like 
lines. Generally, anything vividly col- 
ored or highly decorated; here jestingly 
contrasted with restraint. 

gauche (gdésh), p. 4. French for left or 
left-handed; hence, awkward, unsophis- 
ticated. 

hegira (hé-ji-ra), p. 3. Arabic for flight, 
usually referring to Mohammed's flight 
from Mecca. A sudden departure. 

Horthy (hor-té), p. 18-S. 

hypernutrition (hi-pir nu-trish-tin), p. 

Excessive nourishment; overeat- 


g. 
ispo facto (ip-sé or fak-to), p. 3. 
Latin phrase, “for that very reason.” 
maniacal (ma-ni-a-kal), p. 4. Like a mad- 
man or maniac (méd-né-ak). 
Zaturenska, Marya (médr-ya zi-tir-én- 
ska), p. 24-E. 
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THE NAME FOR WRITING 


PEN 


BROAD EDGE 


FRANCES MOOK 


fw 


Spencerian 
Pen Awards 


1st PRIZE—$25.00 
2nd PRIZE—S15.00 
3rd PRIZE—$10.00 


And 10 prizes of a Pen Draw- 
ing Portfolio by Guptill with 
a complete Spencerian “Art 
Series” Sampler and special 
reversible tip penholder. 


< 


Spencerian 
Frances Moore 


Broad-Edge Pen Awards 
1st PRIZE—$25.00 
2nd PRIZE—$15.00 
3rd PRIZE—$10.00 


And 10 prizes of complete 

Frances Moore Broad - Edge 

Pen Drawing Kits, including 

“Big Dipper” Reservoir Pen- 
holders. 


This year Spencerian is sponsoring two big competitions. One is for 
Fine-Line pen drawings and the other is for work done with Broad- 
Edge pens—which offer you a chance to try one of the most interesting 


of all techniques. 


Whether you enter one, or both, of these contests you’re bound to have 
a lot of fun—and along with it, a chance to win a cash award and to gain 
valuable recognition in the art world. 


For over 80 years Spencerian Pens have been the preference of leading 
artists. If you haven't tried Spencerian Pens, get acquainted now with 
the famous Art Series and Frances Moore Broad-Edge Pens. 


Send for 
complete in: 


hel older, containing 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 434 BROADWAY, DEPT. E, NEW YORK 
For further details, see page 36. 


New Income Estimates 
(Concluded from page 10) 


every Thursday of $30 in “scrip” 
money printed by the state of Cali. 
fornia. Every person over 50 who is 
not an employer nor an employee 
would receive 30 “scrip” dollars 
every Thursday. Scrip would be free 
from the State sales and income 
taxes, and acceptance of it in trade 
would be purely voluntary. Every 
Thursday, whoever held a scrip dol- 
lar would have to place on it a two 
cent stamp paid for in real money, 
At the end of a year a scrip dollar, 
bearing $1.04 in stamps bought with 
real U. S. money, would be redeemed 
out of the stamp fund by the Califor. 
nia government for one dollar in 


real money. It is assumed that the - 


person who received the $30 in scrip 
would hasten to spend it so he would 
not have to put a two-cent stamp on 
each scrip dollar. The butcher, the 
baker and the grocer who accepted the 
scrip would do the stamping. The 2,- 
500,000 merchants and persons with 
jobs in California would have to buy 
the two-cent stamps for the scrip 
money. One week’s supply of scrip to 
the State’s 1,000,000 people over 50, 
would cost jobholders almost half a 
million in two cent stamps the first 
week. And in 52 weeks, the stamps to 
validate all the scrip money would cost 
$1,622,400,000—four times as much as 
California’s annual tax receipts. 


If merchants balked at accepting the 
scrip its value would fall and the pen- 
sioner would find that his $30 in scrip 
would not buy as much as thirty real 
dollars. Experience in the past has 
shown that when money is not trusted 
its value declines. And if the merchants 
accepted the scrip and tried to pay for 
the two cent stamps_by raising prices, 
California workers, who are paid in 
real money, would find their cost of liv- 
ing rising rapidly. The California mer- 
chant could not use scrip to make pay- 
ments outside the State. Opponents of 
the plan argue that the Constitution 
does not give a State the power to print 
money. 

Federal officials are fighting the 
“Ham and Eggs” plan, and other pen- 
sion proposals, and hope that the Su- 
preme Court will outlaw it soon. Foes 
of the New Deal now find themselves 
in the same camp in opposition to the 
drive for bigger and better pensions. 
But the real problem of security for the 
aged remains to be solved. 

Denouncing extreme schemes for old 
age pensions, Economist John T. Flynn 
writes: “All this is, of course, the fruit 
of one of the most pathetic disloca- 
tions of our modern system. The fam- 
ily has been broken up. The individual 
worker has been rendered helpless at 
55 or 60, even earlier. Is it to be sup- 
posed vast numbers of people will sit 
idly by while they are hurled out of 
the economic system? Not, certainly, 
while the serious-minded men of the 
nation do nothing about the problem 
and the ‘crackpots’ roam the country 
promising good things.” 
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Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 12) 


she'll put your feet in a pail of boil- 

ing water.” 

“Grandma, this is Harry Black. Har- 
ty, my grandmother, Mrs. Plunkett.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Plunkett.” 
Harry's famous bow was lost on 
Grandma. She shooed Diane in the 
door and pushed Harry after her. 

“There now, put your hat on the ta- 
ble and don’t forget it when you leave. 
I always give away old hats I find 
about the house.” ; 

Diane saw Harry’s hurt expression. 

“Why, Grandma, Harry’s hat isn’t 
old.” 

But Grandma was not to be silenced. 

“Looks pretty dingy to me. Well, sit 
down, you two. There’s the sofa right 
back of you. Now, young man, which 
Black are you? Judge Black’s son? 

“No, Mrs. Plunkett,” answered Har- 
ry, sitting up very straight on the red 
plush sofa. “My father runs the ABC 
laundry.” 

“Umph! Never heard of it,” said 
Grandma. 

Well, really, thought Diane. Grand- 
ma was on a high horse. And Harry, 
poor Harry was dumbfounded. 

“You know the town grows fast, 
Grandma,” said Diane, trying to 
smooth things over. “You can’t know 
every family in Middevale.” 

“No, but I know enough,” said 
Grandma, as if that was definitely that. 
“Well, young man, see that clock on 
the mantelpiece? It says ten minutes to 
ten. And when it strikes ten, out you 
go. No dilly-dallying at the front door 
either.” 

Harry managed to get to his feet, 
and say goodnight, but when Grandma 
had gone upstairs, he sank back on the 
sofa. 

“Whew! Doesn’t she approve of any- 
body except judges’ sons?” 

“Harry, I’m sorry. Honestly, she 
didn’t mean to be unpleasant. Grand- 
ma still thinks the town is right out- 
side her door.” Perhaps it would be 
better to change the subject. “You 
read that part beautifully at the Play- 
likers’ meeting tonight. But what hap- 
pens after the kidnap scene? Do you 
Tescue the heroine?” 

Wise girl, Diane! If there was any- 
thing Harry liked to do, it was to dem- 
onstrate his dramatic ability. 

“Of course. It happens like this, see. 
Icome in holding a cloak over my face 
like this. I rush over to her and 
sweep——” 

CRASH! Something had been 
“swept” to smithereens! 

“Oh, Harry, it’s Grandma’s Egyptian 
vase.” 

“Wow, what a break! Do you sup- 
Pose she... .” 

“Diane, what was that noise?” asked 
Grandma, as she poked her head in the 
door. 

Harry took a deep breath. “Mrs. 
Plunkett, it was all my fault, and I’m 
Sorry. It was an accident.” 

“An accident?” Grandma looked 
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over her specs. “Looks like an earth- 
quake to me.” 

“No, I was just showing Diane a 
part in a play. But I'll be glad to pay 
for the vase.” 

“Pay for it? And just where would 
you get $50, young man?” snapped 
Grandma. 

Harry swallowed hard. “Well, 
I couldn’t pay for it all at once. But I 
work at the laundry on Saturdays.” 

“That’s a good idea. Keep it up.” 
And suddenly Grandma chuckled out 
loud. “But not in order to buy Egyp- 
tian vases. That thing’s been gathering 
dust around here too long. Made me 
think of mummies, anyhow. Glad it’s 


broken. Now, get along home before 
you break your neck.” 

Harry’s face lighted up. 

“You’re a peach, Mrs. Plunkett. 
Thanks for being so nice. Uh, good- 
night, Diane. I guess I should go.” 

“Well, come back again, Harry,” said 
Diane. 

“Yes, do,” added Grandma.... 
“Humph, nice young fellow. Knew 
how to apologize. Works Saturday, too. 
Well, I’ve been meaning to change 
laundries for some time. Might as well 
try the XYZ. Silly name, but—you still 
here? Go to bed, child. Go to bed.” 


NEXT WEEK: GLAMOUR GIRLS 


bea winner! 


@ Get in on the most in- 
teresting contest of the 
year and win cash prizes! 
Design a_ mechanical 
drawing project that is 
easy to do and practical 
to work out. Your choice 
of two designs: (1.) Soap- 
Box Derby Racer. (2.) 
Outdoor Fireplace and 
Picnic Area. 


Speak to your instructor 
today and write for Eldo- 
rado-Scholastic Mechani- 
cal Drawing folder A con- 
taining all information 
about the awards to ad- 
dress below. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Also ask about the Car- 
negie Tech. Scholarship 
when writing to: 


Eldorado-Scholastic 
Mechanical Drawing 


Prizes! 


Two sets of prizes for two sepa- 
rate projects... 


prize — $25.00 
prize — $4 5-00 


3" prize — 


Bronze plaque to school for best 
group of drawings. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J10 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


BOBLIC LIBR AR YE 
ST. PAUL MINN 
SEP? 193 
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YOU CAN WIN 


ADDITIONAL 


PRIZES 
BLOCK PRINTING DIVISION 


for prints made on the interest- 
: ing new papers 


TEXTONE and 
FIBERTONE 


@ Textone comes in 12 colors and by 
using colored or black ink a wonderful 
variety, and unusual effects may be 
had. Fibertone in cream or gray has 
the ideal block print texture. 


in the 


See Announcement on page 36 


Write to Dept. S. for booklet describing 
Textone and Fibertone and name of 
nearest distributor. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 
128 South Sangamon St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FACE MARRED BY UGLY 
SCHOOL-AGE PIMPLES ? 


Help guard against intestinal wastes 
that may irritate your skin! 


Are you an object of shame and scorn among 
your friends? Be sensible! Get right at a com- 
mon cause of those repulsive-looking pimples. 


Between the ages of 13 and 25, yout body 
is changing rapidly. At the same time, your 
skin is apt to be particularly sensitive. Waste 
poisons, due to bad elimination, often get into 
the blood stream... and may cause ugly pim- 
ples to break out. You want to keep these 
skin-irritating poisons from your blood. 

Follow this simple plan that so many others 
have found helpful. Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast— 
3 cakes a day. This fresh food acts to help keep 
intestinal waste poisons from the blood . . . so 
that pimples from such causes have a chance to 
clear up. Don’t run the risk of permanent scars 
from neglected pimples! Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast now—one cake hour before each meal. 


REBUILT 


WOODSTOCK suiser 


Winner... Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-45 


ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes “a 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 


Write Dept. METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


Don’t Talk To Actors 
(Concluded from page 7) 


And then. I waited till the play was 
over. And then Garry came over to me 
and said what had been the matter 
with me, and I said what had been the 
matter with him. And he said what 
did I mean and I said that I meant that 
he had tried to ruin my scene and may- 
be my career, and he said, “Jane, my 
dear little girl, you have lost your 
head.” And I said no, not any more, 
and that I was amazed at what he had 
done, and he said that I was imagining 
things and I said I had been imagining 
he loved me and was helping me when 
all the time he was only thinking of 
himself. But that was all over, I said. 
And I said I didn’t mind his not loving 
me, but I did mind his trying to spoil 
my scene. And I said I would act with 
him for the rest of the week, but I 
would never speak to him again. “And 
don’t you ever,” I said, “try to steal 
my scene again.” 

And I looked round and Mr. Millson 
was standing there, so I just rushed 
down to the dressing-rooms, and 
everyone was there the way they are 
after a first night, and the author was 
there, and he said. “Fine!” to me, and 
so did the star and everyone, and then 
Mother and Father came round, with 
Miss Elizabeth Abbott, and Mother 
knows Mr. Millson’s grandmother or 


Malice Toward Some 
(Concluded from page 4) 


the fox?’ Mrs. Burton looked dis- 
turbed and then glanced at her hus- 
band to see if he had noticed. But the 
General was still wistfully trying to 
see over the brow of the hill where 
the hunt had disappeared. 

“Tear ’im to pieces,” he answered 
absently. “In a minute. Messy busi- 
ness. Rather.” 

“They really are a nuisance,” Mrs. 
Burton put in, in her soft voice. 
“Foxes. They do a lot of damage. And 
they can run very fast,” she added 
hopefully. “Quite often they get 
away.” 

After tea this afternoon I went out 
to get some cigarettes. I met Mrs. 
Wadhams riding slowly home. from 
the meet. It was raining hard. She 
was as splashed with mud as if she 
had gone ten rounds with an ava- 
lanche. When she nodded to me, a 
pint of water rolled out of the brim 
of her hard hat. 

“He ran over ploughed fields. 
Spoils the scent,” she explained, and 
laughed. “Had a jolly good run, 
though.” She paced sedately off 
through the downpour. “Glorious,” 
she said over her shoulder. 


Reprinted from With Malice Toward 
Some, by Margaret Halsey, copyright, 
1938, by special arrangement with 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., publishers. 


something and didn’t even mind my 
being a housemaid. And Miss Abbott 
kissed me and said I had a real in- 
stinct for comedy. And Mother said 
the man who acted with me was quite 
good too and there was a sort of pause, 

And then Mrs. Hill and Miss Abbott 
went back to.Mother, and Mr. Millson 
said wouldn’t I and the family have 
supper with him to celebrate. And I 
didn’t know what to say and I said but 
what about the student rule, and he 
said I was a member of the company 
myself now. 

So we all went to supper and, Ellen, 
it seems that everyone liked me in the 
part and Harold said that just possibly 
they might let me have the part if the 
play is done in New York. I just can’t 
believe it. Of course Harold says I 
have an awful lot to learn, but he is 
going to give me another part next 
week and he is going to help me with 
it himself. And from now on I am just 
going to work and think only of my 
career, and I have decided never to 
marry, and anyway not an actor. 

Well, that’s all, Ellen, but every- 
thing is marvelous. 

Lovingly, 
JANE 
And you can act with actors with- 


out speaking to them, and sometimes, 
Ellen, it is the only way. 


Reprinted from Woman’s Home 
Companion, by permission of the Edi- 
tors. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—3 year course. Institute certificate; 
4 year course, B. of Arch. degree. Teacher Training, 
B. of F. A. Advertising Design, Industrial Design, 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 
International professional training in Interior 
NEWYORK Architecture & Decoration; Costume Design 
& Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 
PARIS Training. Also special Saturday Classes for 
high school students. Send for Catalogues. 
ITALY ADDRESS BOX T, 2239 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


CARTOONING 


To those seeking practical, personal 
instruction in this interesting profes- 
sion by a nationally-known cartoon 
1 offer a course of study recommended 
by America’s foremost cartoonists. It's 
as near like private tutoring as is pos- 
sible in a home study course. Write at 
once for free details. 

DORMAN H. SMITH . 
Box H597 San Rafael, California 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
NEED EXTRA CASH? 


eas 
money for yourself or funds for your class treasury = 
Quaint Shop Christmas cards. Make 50c on our new ~ 


folder $1 box. Friends, teachers, students, relatives. every- 
body buys. You can make $50, $100 quickly. Write TODAY 
for samples and High School Plan 


THOMAS TERRY STUDIOS, 69 Union Ave., WESTFIELD, MASS 


(gy $2.00 per doz. Gold Plated 

$3.00 per doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver $3.60 per doz. Ring No. R 520 Sterling 
Silver $13.80 per doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Co., 112A Fulton Street, New York, N. Y- 
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SCHOLASTIC 
The American lighSchoil Weckly 


A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorial: All Aboard That’s Going 
With Malice Toward Some, by Mar- 
Don’t Talk to Actors, by Patricia Col- 
Peace of Europe Hangs on Czech- 
Sileten Conflict .... 8 
New Income Figures Point Security 


10 
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21-E 
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Poetry Corner: Marya Zaturenska .. 25-E 


Adventures in Reading, by May Lam- 
27-E 
28-E 
Behind the Headlines: Youth Faces 
the Future .......-. 29-S 
Scholastic Awards Rules ........... 33 


Note. The letter “‘E’’ after numbers indicates pages 
omitted in Socia] Studies Edition. The letter ‘‘S’’ after 
numbers indicates pages omitted in English Edition. 
The letter ‘‘T’’ following numbers indicates pages 
printed in Teacher Edition only. 
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East 43rd St., New York City; Subscrip- 
tion correspondence to: Scholastic, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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9 FROM THOSE WHO HAVE ARRIVED 


Learn a secret from America's outstanding artists. Strathmore Artist Papers 
and Boards have been the first choice of successful artists for many years. 
They know that a really fine paper is the only background for a fine piece 
of work. ® Teachers find that Strathmore paper helps get better results. If 
the budget can’t be stretched enough to use a better paper for all class work, 
at least insist upon Strathmore for all final drawings and paintings. ¢ Stu- 
dents notice an improvement in their work when it is done on Strathmore. 
Make sure that Strathmore is used for all entries in the Scholastic Awards. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS. This year Strathmore again 
offers special prizes to the winners in the Art Division of the annual 
Scholastic Awards. These are additional] awards, and not a special contest. 


first prizes... For the winner of any one of the Ist prizes whose $ 
work was done on Strathmore ........ 15 

second prizes . For the winner of any one of the 2nd prizes whose $10 
work was done on Strathmore ........ 

third prizes . . For the winner of any one of the 3rd prizes whose $5 
work was done on Strathmore . ....... 


fourth prizes . For the winner of any honorable mention whose work 
was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


write to Dept. SC-10 for a sample book of the complete 
line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters and another 
golden opportunity to go forward to your 
goal of prize winning linoleum prints. Keep 
working—progress comes to those who are 
never quite satisfied with their work! 


Prizes: Ist—$30.00; 2nd—$20.00; 3rd—$15.00; 
$10.00 for Best Color Print; 5 prizes of $2.50 
each. e 


SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters, in 6 styles 
sold individually or in sets. 


e 
SPEEDBALL Block Printing Inks—the most 
desirable inks for the subject. 

e 


SPEEDBALL Brayers, Presses. 


Scholastic Honorable Mention Prize Winner— 
Arthur Eannotti, Greensburg, Pa.—H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. Edith Schoepf. 


FREE: LESSON CHARTS on 
Linoleum Block Printing, Letter- 
ing and Pen Drawing. 


UNT PEN CO. 
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New FEATURES! 
New WRITERS! 
New DRESS! 


First. ..An entirely new department of infor- 
mal but needle-sharp comment by E. B. WHITE, 
whose pen pricks the balloons of America’s pre- 
tensions and absurdities with a deftness that will 
pag the readers of Harpers with every resounding 
. E. B. WHITE’S leading paragraphs in The 

a Yorker’s “Talk of the Town” have made it the 
talk of the nation. Nobody using the English lan- 
guage today has a defter touch, a more disarming 
critical thrust. His new department, entitled One 
Man’s Meat, begins in the October Issue of Harpers. 


and next... 
+ +. am exciting new editorial 
ever im substance and variety. 
include: 
Does Education Educate? 

Members of the teaching profession will want to read the 
remarkable results of the Carnegie investigation of education 
in Pennsylvania and the revolutionary conclusion to whi 

ing the follow other astonishing will be 
spread before Harper readers covering the peculiar problems 
and dilemmas that are baffling American educators today. 

Cross-Examining the Legal Profession 
Ferdinand Lundberg, author of “America’s Sixty 
Families,” will swing a searchlight over 
our American lawyers. 

Exciting News of Medicine 

of Harpers b ities rge W. Gray, 
author of Front of Science, and 


am richer than 
ese series will 


American Cities Turned Inside Out 
Not since the heyday of Lincoln Steffens has any- 
thing written about American cities aroused such 
national i interest as the articles by George R. Leighton 
appearing in Harpers. This series will continue— 


and much more 


New. Program 


Harpers 


ZINE 


LWAYS alive, vigorous and modern, Sdampers Magazine, beginning 
with the October issue steps up its tempo sharply. More thas 

ever before Harpers becomes the “must” magazine for the educatomm™ 
who wants to understand the chaotic scene of today. Because the new 
program is so exciting, we are sure you will want to continue reading 
Harpers regularly after you have discovered it for yourself. So, for new 
subscribers only, we are ing this very attractive introductory offer 


which is subject to immediate withdrawal. 


To be sure you receive the important October issue, send the coupom 
today with one dollar for the next six issues of Harpers Magazine. You 
will enjoy: 
COMING FEATURES 
TOWARD A NEW DESIGN IN SULFANILAMIDE, THE NEW 
EDUCATION by Gove Hambidge DRUG, by Ralph R. Mellon, M.D. 


CHICAGO: TIME FOR ANOTHER and John Pfeiffer 
FIRE by Milton S. Mayer | KING OF KINGS by John Gunther 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON WE NEEDN’T GO-TO WAR 
by George R. Leighton by Norman Thomas 


INFANT INDUSTRY: THE QUIN- THE WHITE COLLAR CHOKES 
TUPLETS by Merrill Denison by Grace Adams 


THE PEOPLE OUR LAWYERS 


Wickware by Ferdinand Lundberg 
IN LOOK AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
by Elmer Davis by Frederick Lewis Alles 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.00 TO YOU 
Use this coupon now and have the next six issues sent directly to paid, 
for $1. Six issues of the exciting new for $1.—a feast oft 
for half a year is yours at this special sate if you 
a dollar bill to this coupon and send it at once. P 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Harpers Magazine 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Here is my dollar. Please send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for six 
months (beginning now with the October 1938 Issue) at your Special 
Introductory Rate for New Subscribers Only. 
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City and State. . 
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